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PREFACE 


While  out  in  the  field  speaking  with  various  professionals  that  work  with 
blind,  developmentally  disabled  (DD)  adults,  I  was  surprised  to  find  out 
how  little  was  knowi  about  orientation  and  mobility  instructions  as  a  specialized 
body  of  knowledge  and  skills.  It  seems  that  mobility  is  synonymous  with  carrying 
around  a  white  cane,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  individual  knows  how  to  use 
it  effectively.  It  is  not  until  these  professionals  come  into  direct  contact  with 
a  mobility  specialist  that  they  come  to  realize  all  that  is  involved  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  mobility.  Frankly,  most  people  are  dumbfounded  that  being  able  to  use  a  cane 
is  only  one  of  the  many  skills  that  the  blind  DD  individual  needs  to  learn.  Thus, 
this  guidebook  has  been  prepared  for  all  of  those  workshop,  foster  home  staff  and 
other  professionals  who  have  turned  to  me  desperately  and  said, "Help!  What  more 
can  we  do  with  these  people.  We  know  they  need  more  programming,  but  where  do 
we  begin?" 

This  guidebook  will  provide  a  starting  point  for  staff  that  desire  to  augment 
instructional  goals  and  objectives  for  their  adult  blind,  D.D.  clients.  The 
Guidebook  is  not  a  mobility  training  manual.  Mobility  training  is  a  very  special¬ 
ized  field  and  only  those  people  that  have  had  this  training  are  qualified  to 
teach  mobility.  However,  there  are  some  basic  prerequisite  concepts  to  mobility 
that  can  be  taught  and  reinforced  which  would  facilitate  the  development  of  more 
independent  and  self-sufficient  skills.  The  development  of  the  prerequisite 
concepts  begins  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  more  advanced  mobility  training 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mobility  specialist. 
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hapter  I. 


Orientation  and  Mobility  and  the  Blind,  Development ally  Disabled  Adult: 
Expectations  and  Approaches 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  information  written  on  the  subject  of  mental 


retardation  (  the  term  "mental  retardation  is  not  as  all  inclusive  as  "developmental 
disabilities"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  guidebook  it  is  being  used  interchangeably)  and 
the  teaching  of  various  skills  to  the  mentally  retarded  in  recent  years.  Similarly,  there 
has  been  a  bit  of  information  amassed  on  the  techniques  of  teaching  mobility  and  other  skills 
to  the  non- development ally  disabled  blind  individual  be  he  a  child  or  adult,  congenitally 
blind  or  newly  blinded.  But  very  little  has  been  written  about  the  adult  who  is  both  visually 
impaired  and  DD.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  existence  of  mental  retardation  exacer¬ 
bates  the  difficulties  the  blind  student  may  encounter  in  learning  basic  concepts  and  skills. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  blind,  DD  indivudual  cannot  learn.  This  only  means  that  trainors, 
educators  and  other  professionals  are  challenged  to  find  a  meaningful  way  to  get  the  material 
across  to  the  student. 

In  the  area  of  orientation  and  mobility,  it  has  been  left  up  to  the  mobility 
specialists  to  create  adaptations  necessary  to  simplify  the  skills  to  be  learned  by  their 
special  students.  Esses tially  the  skills  the  blind,  DD  student  needs  to  learn  are  very 
similar  to  that  of  his  non-DD,  blind  counterpart.  What  differs  are  the  approaches  used  to 
teach  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  slower  rate  of  acquisition  of  skills  by  the  DD  student, 
What  do  orientation  and  mobility  skills  consist  of? 

"Orientation  may  be  defined  as  a  process  in  which  the 
student  uses  his  residual  senses  to  relate  himself  to 
his  environment;  mobility  is  a  process  by  which  he 
moves  safely  within  an  environment... 
p.xx  Allen,  Griffith  and  Shaw  1977 

Note  that  these  widely  accepted  definitions  are  broad  enough  to  take  into  account  the  variety 
of  individual  needs  and  differences  that  exist.  Not  many  blind,  DD  clients  will  be  able  to 
travel  independently  over  a  large  city  such  as  Detroit  -  It  may  be  more  reasonable  to  expect 
.  client  to  be  able  to  properly  use  a  human  guide  to  get  around  within  his  immediate  outdoor 
^  and  workshop  environment.  Perhaps  another  client  can  learn  to  move  about  freely  and  inde¬ 
pendently  indoors  trailing  the  walls  of  familiar  environments  but  who  will  need  to  use  a 
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sighted  guide  when  he  travels  outdoors.  Still  another  client  may  be  able  to  use  a  cane  and 
independently  travel  a  couple  of  specific  outdoor  routes,  such  as  to  and  from  a  workshop  or 
a  neighborhood  party  store,  but  who  will  be  a  dependent  traveler  within  new,  unfamiliar  areas. 
These  are  examples  of  the  possible  methods  a  client  may  be  ready  to  learn  that  will  allow 
him  to  move  about  in  his  environment  safely. 

But  what  of  the  client  who  cannot  make  a  turn  without  becoming  disoriented?  What 
of  the  client  who  has  difficulty  discriminating  left  from  right,  following  simple  commands 
such  as  stop  and  go,  or  sequence  and  follow  a  simple  chain  of  directions?  What  about  the 
client  that  cannot  integrate j  and  functionally  use  the  cues  his  residual  senses  provide  him? 
These  individuals  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  more  complex  and  advanced  mobility  skills. 

Training  is  required  in  skill  areas  known  as  "pre-orientation  and  mobility".  The  majority 
of  these  skills,  to  be  presented  in  this  guidebook,  can  be  taught  to  the  blind,  DD  client 
regardless  of  his  developmental  status  or  the  presence  of  any  other  handicaps.  Pre-mobility 
skills,  at  the  very  least,  can  be  integrated  into  ongoing  programming  or  taught  as  an  add¬ 
itional  curriculum  by  foster  home  and  workshop  staff.  It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that  a 
partially  sighted,  mildly  retarded  adult  who  has  been  able  to  function  in  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  for  several  years  will  have  very  different  needs  than  a  severely  retarded  totally  blind 
individual  who  has  just  been  released  from  an  institutionalized  setting.  With  a  little 
creativity  and  lots  of  patience  and  perserverance,  staff /trainors  can  make  modifications 
and  adaptations  to  structure  a  specifically  tailored  program  that  will  enable  the  client 
to  learn  the  skills.  Before  the  pre-mobility  concepts  are  presented  a  few  preliminary  words 
on  the  teaching  of  blind,  DD  adults  are  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  extent  of  the  visual  impairment  and  the  severity  of 
the  developmental  disability  and  how  the  disabilities  interact  with  each  other  are  important 
factors  to  consider  when  developing  objectives  and  training  techniques  (Jansen  and  Bryant  1980). 
In  addition  to  the  extent  of  the  visual  loss  and  the  developmental  status  of  the  client, 
there  are  other  client  characteristics  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  beginning  to 
train  the  blind,  DD  adult.  They  include  the  individual's  overall  health,  emotional  stability, 
motivational  level,  anxiety  and  fear  levels,  self-confidence,  the  general  response  to  any 
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training,  the  client's  relationship  with  the  trainor  and  the  presence  of  additional  handicaps 

^  i.e.,  physical,  hearing  or  speech  impairments).  Also  an  assessment  of  the  client's  environ- 

t 

mental  situation  provides  important  information.  Where  does  the  individual  spend  the 

majority  of  his  time?  Does  he  stay  at  home  with  his  parents  or  is  he  in  a  residential 
program?  Does  he  live  in  a  foster  home  or  in  an  institution?  Does  the  client  stay  at  home 
all  day  or  does  he  attend  a  workshop?  Finally,  the  client  should  be  allowed  to  express  his 
needs  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  training  goals.  The  client's  hobbies  and  outside 
interests  will  help  to  further  crystallize  a  viable  orientation  and  mobility  training  program 
(Jansen  and  Bryant  1980).  An  awareness  of  these  factors  will  help  to  minimize  training 
frustrations  and  failures  for  both  the  staff  and  the  client. 


Listed  below  are  suggested  guidelines  for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a 
training  program  for  the  blind,  DD  client.  Many  of  these  suggestions  may  be  self-evident 
but  they  are  fairly  important  enough  to  warrant  explicit  consideration. 

1.  Prior  to  any  actual  training  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  exist  accurate  and 

up  to  date  medical,  ophthalmological,  developmental  and  behavioral  assessments  of  the  client. 

Iso,  if  not  already  evaluated,  arrange  to  have  the  client  referred  to  a  mobility  specialist 
for  an  evaluation.  The  trainor/staff  should  be  familiar  with  the  client's  background  (i.e. 
medical  history,  medications  being  used,  etiologies,  behavioral  assessments,  social  history, 
etc.)(Baird  1980). 

2.  Use  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  discuss  and  develop  the  client's  program 
plan  (i.e.,  mobility  specialist,  speech  therapist,  parents  and/or  foster  home  staff  and 
workshop  staff).  At  this  time  develop  a  simple  but  consistent  method  for  recording  and 
evaluating  the  client's  progress. 


3.  Maintain  a  constant  flow  of  information  between  all'  of  the  various  agencies  and  programs 
the  client  participates  in  and  the  client's  home  environment  regarding  the  training  object¬ 
ives  and  the  progress  being  made.  This  will  provide  the  client  reinforcement  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  many  different  sources  which  will  maximize  the  possibility  of  carry  over. 


4.  Be  familiar  with  the  skill  and/or  concept  to  be  taught  before  it  is  presented  to 
the  client(Lydon  and  McGraw  1971). 


5.  Use  a  consistent  approach  and  terminology. 


6.  Begin  with  a  basic  activity  keeping  in  mind  that  there  are  many  ways  of  performing  it. 
(Baird  1980). 

7.  Prepare  and  have  readily  available  activities  that  are  sequentially  more  difficult. 

8.  Keep  the  training  process  slow,  concrete  and  progressive. 

9.  Have  at  your  disposal  a  variety  of  methods  available  to  teach  a  particular  skill.  If 
one  approach  leads  to  frustration  and/or  there  is  the  exertion  of  an  unusual  amount  of  energy 
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to  teach  the  skill;  try  another  perhaps  simpler  approach (Baird  1980). 

10.  Use  a  variety  of  successful  approaches.  Using  only  one  method,  even  though  successful, 
turns  learning  into  a  boring  and  tedious  process (Baird  1980). 

11.  Provide  the  client  with  immediate  feedback;  correct  the  client's  response  if  nedessary. 

12.  Be  prepared  to  physically  assist  the  client  through  the  initial  steps.  Reinforce 
the  actions  with  verbal  promptings.  Gradually  eliminate  the  assistance  provided  to  the 
client. 

13.  Allow  the  client  plenty  of  opportunities  to  experience  success. 

14.  Provide  the  client  practice  periods  with  time  frames  that  allow  for  the  differences 
in  attention  spans. 

15.  When  forming  classrooms,  group  clients  according  to  the  level  of  functioning  in 
each  area  of  instruction  and  their  ability  to  perform  a  particular  skill-  not  according  to 
disability.  (Lydon  &  McGraw  1973). 

16.  Use  successfully  learned  skills  as  tools  to  learning  new,  more  difficult  concepts. 

17.  Build  into  the  lesson  plan  rewards  and  reinforcements  that  are  meaningful  to  the 
client. 

18.  Never  skimp  on  verbal  praise  and  encouragement. 

w 

19.  Develop  and  maintain  a  relationship  with  the  client  that  fosters  feelings  of  self- 
worth  and  a  competence  in  thinking  and  doing  things  for  himself.  Gradually,  allow  the 
client  to  make  decisions  and  take  responsibilities  for  his  actions.  The  client  is  an  adult 
and  should  be  treated  as  such  to  the  extent  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so,  given  his  limitations. 

20.  Finally,  above  all  have  patience,  patience  and  more  patience! ! ! 
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Chapter  II.  The  Pre-Mobility  Skills 

An  outline  delineating  a  pre-mobility  curriculum  developed  by  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

It  follows  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  other  schools  for  the  blind, 
including  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  including 
it  in  this  guidebook  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  organized  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  and  general  nature  of  pre-mobility  skills.  Do  not  expect 
the  client  to  be  able  to  learn  and  assimilate  all  of  these  skills  in  a 
matter  of  months.  These  are  concepts  and  skills  that  may  take  years  for  the 
client  to  master,  furthermore,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  client  to 
spend  an  abundance  of  time  and  energy  to  learn  a  particular  skill  that,  in 
the  long  run,  will  have  little  or  no  practical  value  to  him.  Also,  it  may 
be  found  that  initially  one  environment  may  be  more  conducive  to  the  teaching 
of  a  particular  skill  than  another.  Thus,  which  skills  are  taught  where  and 
by  whom  will  be  determined  by  a  host  of  factors  which  the  interdisciplinary 


team  should  evaluate. 
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ghe  Pre-Mobjlity’  toiAcruIIm 


Unit  I  -  Body  Image  and  Movement 

A.  Body  Parts  snd  Movement 

1.  Identification  of  Parts 


a .  Head 

q. 

Shoulders 

5 .  thumb 

b.  Eyes 

r . 

Chest 

6.  little 

c.  Eyebrows 

s . 

Stomach 

7.  ring 

d.  Ears 

t. 

Back 

y.  Waist 

e.  Nose 

u . 

Arm 

z.  Hip  ^ 

f.  Forehead 

1 .  forearm 

aa.  Buttocks  '^rc 

g.  Mouth 

2.  upper  arm 

bb.  Leg 

h.  Teeth 

V. 

Hand 

cc.  Shin 

i .  Tongue 

1.  palm 

dd.  Heel 

j.  Cheeks 

2.  back  of  hand 

ee.  Thigh 

k.  Chin 

w. 

Elbow 

ff.  Knee 

1.  Throat 

X. 

Fingers 

gg.  Toes 

m.  Lips 

1.  nails 

hh.  Foot 

n.  Face 

2.  knuckles 

ii.  Ankle 

o.  Hair 

3.  index 

Jj.  Calf 

p.  Neck 

4.  middle 

K  irl 

2.  Body  Planes 

a.  Front-Back 

b.  Side  (left-right) 

c.  Top-Bottom,  Up-Down 

3.  Movement  of  Body  Parts 

a.  Exploration  of  Body  Movements 

1.  Head  and  Neck 

2.  Wrist 

3.  Hand  and  Fingers 

4.  Forearm 

5.  Shoulders 

6.  Elbow 

7.  Hip 

8 .  Knee 

9.  Lower  Back  and  Waist 

10.  Ankle 

11.  Foot  and  Toes 

b.  Identification  of  Terms  in  Body  Movement 


1.  Open  -  Close 

13. 

Lower 

2.  Apart  -  Together 

14. 

Drop 

3.  Across 

15. 

Spread 

4.  Forward  -  Backward 

16. 

Away 

5.  Toward 

17. 

Over 

6 .  Bend 

18. 

Sideward 

7.  Twist 

19. 

Curl 

8.  Rotate 

20. 

Inside  - 

9.  Circular 

Outside 

10.  Straighten  -  Extend- 

Point  21. 

Between 

11.  Raise 

22. 

Tilt 

12.  Pull 

23. 

Lean 

'“w ''  \  "  f 

4.  Relationship  of  Body  Parts  to  Spatial 
Environment 

5.  Balance 

o.  Kinesthetic  Perception  - 
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B.  Laterality  and  Directionality 

1.  Left-Right 

a.  Without  Objects 

b.  Objects 

c.  Placement  of  Objects 

2.  Up  -  Down,  Top  -  Bottom 

3.  Forward  -  Backward  -  Sideward 

c.  Gross  Motor  Movement 

1.  Crawl 

2.  Roll 

3.  Walk 

4.  Run 

5.  Hop 

6.  Jump 

7.  Skip 

8.  Leap 

9.  Gallop 
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Unlt  II  -  Posture  and  Gestures 

A.  Posture 

1.  Standing 

2.  Sitting 

3.  Walking  -  gait 

4.  Balance 

B.  Gestures 

1.  Handshaking 

2.  Clapping 

3.  Carrying  Objects 

4.  In  Conversation  (face  speaker) 

5.  Pointing 

6.  Headnooding  (positive  and  negative) 

7.  Waving 

8.  Beckoning 

C.  Facial  Expressions 

1.  Smile 

2.  Frown 

3.  Grin 

4.  scowl 

5.  sneer 

6.  squint 

7.  ogle 

D.  Elimination  of  Blindisms 

1.  Rocking 

2.  Eye  Pocking 

3.  Finger  Snapping 

4.  Head-rolling 
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Unit  III  -  Sensory  Stimulation 

A.  Tactual  Discrimination 

1.  Textures 

a.  Opposite  sensations 

b.  Walking  surfaces 

c.  Materials 

2.  Size 

a.  Weights 

b.  Shapes 

c.  Lengths  and  Widths 

3.  Relationships 

4.  Temperature 

a.  Weather  Conditions 

b.  Sun  vs.  Shade 

5.  Object  Identification 

B.  Auditory 

1.  Awareness  of  sounds 

2.  Identification  of  sounds 

3.  Localization  of  sounds 

4.  Discrimination  between  sounds 

C.  Olfactory 

1.  Awareness  of  smells 

2.  Identification  of  smells 

3.  Localization  of  smells 

4.  Discrimination  between  smells 
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Unlt  IV  -  Concepts  of  Time,  Distance  and  Direction 

A.  Time 

1.  Units  of  Measure 

a.  Actual 

b.  Personal 

2.  Comparisons 

3.  Estimations 

B.  Distance 

1.  Units  of  Measure 

2.  Comparisons 

3.  Estimations 

C.  Turns 

1.  Quarter  -  90° 

2.  Half  -  180° 

3.  Pull  -  360° 

4.  Eighth  -  45° 

D.  Spatial  Relationships 

1.  Parallel  /  Perpendicular 

2.  Clockwise  /  Counter  clockwise 

3.  Diagonal  -  Horizontal  -  Vertical 

4.  Object  to  Object  Relationships 

E.  Compass  Directions 

1.  General  use  N,  E,  W,  and  S 

2.  Relationships 

a .  Self 

b.  Environment 
C.  Objects 

3.  Relative  Positions  of  NE,  NW,  SE,  and  SW 

F.  Following  of  Directions  or  Instructions 


■  ; ...  . 
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Ur.lt  V  -  Pre-Cane  Skills 

A.  Sighted  Guide 

1.  Basic  Techniques 

a.  Establishing  contact 

b.  Grip 

c.  General  movement 

2.  Changing  Positions 

3.  Turns 

4.  Narrow  Openings  and  Congested  Areas 

5.  Doorways 

6.  Stairs 

7.  Chairs  and  Auditorium  Seating 

8.  Accepting  and  Refusing  Aid 

a.  Verbal 

b.  Kines  Bread 

c.  Limp  arm 

9.  Environmental  Awareness  and  Active  Participation 

B.  Independent  Skills 

1.  Trailing 

2.  Protective  Techniques 

a.  Upper  hand  and  forearm 

b.  Lower  hand  and  forearm 

3.  Locating  Dropped  Objects 

a.  Circular 

b.  Perpendicular 

c.  Parallel 

4.  Direction  Taking 

a.  Perpendicular 

b.  Parallel 

5.  Room  Familiarization 

a.  Perimeter 

b.  Door-object 

c.  Criss-cross 

d.  Object-object 

C.  Tactual  Maps 

1.  Constructing 

2.  Reading 

£.  Indoor  Numbering  Systems 
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Unit  VII  -  Business  Concepts  and  Transportation 

A.  Familiarization  with  Individual  Stores 

1.  Grocery 

2.  Drug 

3.  Bakery 

4.  Clothing 

5.  Shoe 

6.  Pet 

7.  Card  and  Candle 

8 .  Bank 

9.  Five  and  Ten 

10.  Barber  Shop  and  Beauty  Shop 

11.  Cleaners 

12.  Gas  Station 
13 •  Hardware 

B.  Soliciting  Aid  and  Shopping 

1.  Selection  of  item 

2.  Purchase 

a.  Exchange  of  money 

b.  Tax 

C.  Public  Transportation 

1.  City  bus  and  bus  stop 

2.  School  bus 

3.  Greyhound  or  Trailways  and  terminals 

4.  Cab 

5.  Trains  and  Terminals 

6.  Airplanes  and  airports 

7.  Subways  and  stations 

8.  Elevated  trains  and  station. 
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Pre-Mobilitgr  Instroctional  Objectives 


Body  Image  and  Movement 
A.  Body  Parts  and  Movement 
Goals 

1.  To  become  aware  of  the  names  of  body  parts. 

2.  To  become  aware  of  body  planes. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  move  the  body  parts 
individually  and  collectively. 

4.  To  become  familiar  with  terms  used  in  body 
movement. 

5.  To  create  an  accurate  physical  self-imae:e. 

6.  To  develop  balance  and  kinesthetie  perception. 

7.  To  develop  awareness  of  relationships  of  body 
parts  to  his  spatial  environment. 

Instructional  Objectives 


The  successful  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  verbally  the  following  carts  of  his 


body 
a.  Head 

q.  Shoulders 

5.  thumb 

b.  Eyes 

r.  Chest 

6.  little 

c.  Eyebrows 

s.  Stomach 

7.  ring 

d.  Ears 

t.  Back 

y.  Waist 

e.  Nose 

u.  Arm 

z .  Hip 

f.  Forehead 

1.  forearm 

aa .  Buttocks 

g.  Mouth 

2.  upper  arm 

bb.  Leg 

h.  Teeth 

v.  Hand 

cc.  Shin 

i.  Tongue 

1 .  palm 

dd.  Heel 

j.  Cheeks 

2.  back  of  hand 

ee.  Thigh 

k.  Chin 

w.  Elbow 

ff.  Knee 

1.  Throat 

x.  Fingers 

gg.  Toes 

m.  Lips 

1.  nails 

hh.  Foot 

n.  Face 

2.  knuckles 

ii.  Ankle 

o.  Hair 

3.  index 

jj.  Calf 

p.  Neck 

4.  middle 

2.  Identify  verbally  the  following  planes  of 
his  body: 

a.  Front  -  Back 

b.  Side  (Hight  -  Left) 

c.  Top  -  bottom,  Up  -  Down 


. 

' 
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3.  Demonstrate  movement 
moving  the  following 

a.  Head-Neck 

b.  Wrist 

c.  Hand-Fingers 

d.  Forearm 

e.  Shoulder 

f.  Elbow 


of  his  body  narts  by 
joints : 

g.  Hip 

h.  Knee 

i.  Lower  Back  and  Waist 

j .  Ankle 

k.  Foot  and  Toes 


Ur. 


Name  the  following  terms  used  in  body  movemen 
and  perform  them: 


a.  Open-Close 

m.  Lower 

b.  Ap°rt -Together 

n.  Drop 

c.  Across 

o.  Spread 

d.  Forward-Backward- 

p.  Away 

Si  de ward 

q.  Over 

e.  Toward-Away  from 

r.  Sideward 

f .  Bend 

s.  Curl 

g.  Twist 

t.  Inside-Outside 

h.  Rotate 

u.  Between 

i.  Circular 

v.  Tilt 

j.  Straighten-Extend- 
Polnt 

w.  Lean 

k.  Raise 

l.  Full 


5.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  his  body  parts  to  the  spatial  environ¬ 
ment  by  moving  in  space  freely  in  relation  to 
a  stationary  object. 


6.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  balance  among 
his  body  parts  by  adjusting  his  base  of  balance 
while  performing  a  number  of  body  movements. 


7.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  kinesthetic 
perception  by  placing  his  body  parts  in  a 
variety  of  positions  and  moving  them  from  one 
point  to  another;  for  example,  by  moving  his 
arm  from  his  body  plane  to  push  open  a  door. 


B.  Laterality  and  Directionality 

Goals 


1.  To  develop  the  concept  of  left-right,  up-down, 
top-bottom,  and  foreward-backward. 

2.  To  develop  the  relationships  of  laterality  and 
directionality  to  the  environment. 

Instructional  Objectives 

-  - - —  - 

1.  Left-Right  by  identifying  verbally  snd/or  by 
gesturing  his  left  and  right  side. 

2.  Left-Right  by  stating  and/or  showing  the  left 
and  right  side  cf  a  variety  of  objects  and  his 
right  or  left  position  to  an  object. 


, 
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3.  Place  an  object  to  the  left  or  right  of  himself 
or  another  object. 

4*  Up-Down,  Top-Bottom  by  identifying  the  Up-Down 
or  Top-Bottom  of  a  variety  of  objects. 

5.  Up-Down  or  Top-Bottom  by  moving  his  body  to 
these  positions  in  relationship  to  an  object. 

6.  Forward-Backward-Side^ard  by  moving  his  body  in 
each  of  the  above  terms. 

C.  Gross  Motor  Movement 


Goals 


1.  To  use  relaxed  and  accurate  body  movements  to 
perform  certain  gross  motor  movements  independent¬ 
ly  and  gracefully. 

2.  To  distinguish  between  various  gross  motor 
movements . 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  various  gross  motor  skills  independent 
ly  such  as: 

a.  Crawl  f.  Jump 

b.  Roll  g.  Skip 

c.  Walk  h.  Leap 

d.  Run  i.  Gallop 

e .  Hop 

2.  Distinguish  verbally  movements  used  to  perform 
the  above  gross  motor  skills 
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Posture  and  Gestures 
A.  Posture 
Goals 


1.  To  create  an  awareness  of  good  posture. 

2.  To  use  good  posture  while  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking. 

3.  To  develop  good  balance. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able: 


1.  To  demonstrate  and  use  good  posture  when 
standing  by  keeping  head  erect,  shoulders  back, 
back  straight,  stomach  in,  arms  hanging  loosely 
at  sides,  fingers  relaxed,  legs  straight  (not 
rigid),  feet  pointing  forward,  and  weight 
balanced . 

2.  To  demonstrate  and  use  good  posture  when  sitting 
by  keeping  weight  on  buttocks,  feet  together  or 
crossed,  back  erect,  stomach  in,  and  head  up. 

3.  To  demonstrate  and  maintain  a  normal  gait  by 
keeping  head  erect,  shoulders  back,  back  straight, 
stomach  in,  arms  and  hands  relaxed  and  natural, 
and  feet  pointing  forward  with  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  weight  as  well  as  smooth  movement. 

4.  To  demonstrate  good  balance  by  keeping  his  body 
weight  evenly  distributed  while  performing 
various  body  movements. 

B.  Gestures 
Goals 

1.  To  develop  socially  acceptable  gestures. 

2.  To  know  the  proper  time  and  situation  in  which 
to  use  individual  gestures. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able: 

1.  To  perform  the  following  socially  acceptable 
gestures : 

a.  Handshaking 

b.  Clapping 
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c.  Carrying  objects 

d.  Face  Speaker  in  conversation 

e.  Pointing 

f.  Headnodding  (positive  and  negative) 

g.  Waving 

h.  Beckoning 

i.  Shrug  shoulders 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  proper  use  of  each  of  the 

above  gestures  when  given  a  particular  situation. 

C.  Facial  Expressions 


Goals 


1.  To  develop  socially  acceptable  facial 
expressions . 

2.  To  know  the  proper  time  and  situation  to  use 
various  gestures. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able:  •  : 

1.  To  perform  the  following  socially  acceptable 
facial  expressions: 

a.  Smile 

b.  Frown 

c.  Grin 

d.  Scowl 

e.  Sneer 

f.  Squint 

g.  Ogle 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  proper  use  of  eaov.  nf  the 
above  facial  expressions  when  given  a  pax-*  „ 
cular  situation. 

D.  Elimination  of  Blindism 


Goal 


To  develop  bodily  self-control. 

Instructional  Objective 

The  successful  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
awareness  of  body  movements  by  controlling  blindlsms 
such  as  rocking,  eye  pocking,  finger  snapping  and 
head  rolling. 
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Sensory  Stimulation 
A.  Tactual  Discrimination 


Goals 


1.  To  become  familiar  with  and  discriminate  among 
various  textural  stimuli. 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  and  discriminate  among 
various  size,  shapes,  and  weights  of  objects. 

3*  To  recognize  relationships  among  objects. 

4.  To  recognize  changes  in  weather  conditions. 

5.  To  use  tactual  discrimination  with  travel 
skills. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Given  a  particular  situation  or  stimuli,  the  successful 
student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Tactually  discriminate  between  opposite  sensations 
such  as  rougu  and  smooth,  soft  and  hard,  hot  and 
cold,  and  orally  make  the  distinction  between 
the  two. 


2.  Verbally  identify  various  walking  surfaces  while 
examing  them  or  walking  on  them. 

3.  Verbally  identify  various  fabric  materials  when 
presented  them. 

4.  Verbally  describe  differences  in  weights  of 
objects  heavy  to  light. 

5.  Verbally  and  tactually  identify  various  shapes 
such  as  a  circle,  sphere,  square,  cube,  rectangle, 
rectangular  solid,  triangle,  and  pyramid. 

6.  Tactually  examine  and  verbally  describe  a  variety 
of  objects  in  terms  of  their  shapes. 

7.  Verbally  state  relative  lengths  and  widths  of 
various  objects. 

8.  Identify  verbally  various  sizes  of  objects. 

9.  State  verbally,  relationships  between  one 
object  and  another  object. 

10.  Verbally  describe  changes  in  weather  conditions 

such  as  temperature,  rain,  snow,  wind,  humidity , etc. 


■  . 


' 
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11.  Verbally  describe  the  difference  between  sun 
and  shade. 

12.  Tactually-  andvverb^lly.'.  identify  ccsr.cn' objects 
used'  every-  day. 

13.  Verbally  identify  an  unfamiliar  object  from  a 
ve  bal  description. 

E.  Auditory 
Goals 

1.  To  create  an  awareness  of  sounds  in  the 
environment. 

2.  To  identify  specific  sounds  in  the  environment. 

c3.  To  localize  sound  clues  in  the  environment. 

4.  To  discriminate  between  sounds  in  the  environment. 

5.  To  develop  an  ability  to  use  sound  clues  to  aid 
him  in  his  travel  skills. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Given  a  particular  situation  or  stimuli,  the  successful 
student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  his  awareness  of  sounds  by  identifying 
verbally  simultaneous  sounds  coming  from  a  variety 
of  directions. 

2.  Identify  verbally  specific  sounds. 

3.  Localize  specific  sounds  by  turning  or  pointing 
towards  the  sound. 

4.  Discriminate  sounds  by  stating  verbally  the 
dominate  or  important  sound  needed  at  the  time. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  sound  clues  by 
using  them  to  travel  to  a  specific  objective. 


C.  Olfactory 
Goals 

1.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  smells,  odors,  and 
fragrances  in  the  environment. 

2.  To  identify  specific  smells,  odors,  and 
fragences  in  the  environment. 

3.  To  localize  various  smells,  odors,  and  fragrances 
in  the  environment. 

4.  To  discriminate  befween  smells,  odors,  and 
fragrances  in  the  environment. 
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5.  To  develop  an  ability  to  use  olfactory  clues  to 
aid  him  in  his  travel  skills. 

Instructional  Objectives 


Given  a  particular  situation  or  stimuli,  the  successful 
student  will  be  ab^e  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  his  awareness  of  smells,  odors, 

and  fragrances  by  verbally  identifying  simultan¬ 
eous  smells,  odors,  and  fragrances  coming  from  a 
variety  of  directions. 


2.  Identify  verbally  specific  smells,  cdors,  and 
fragrances . 

3.  Localize  specific  smells,  odors,  and  fragrances 
by  turning  or  pointing  towards  the  sound. 

4.  Discriminate  smells,  odors,  and  fragrances  by 
stating  verbally  the  dominate  or  important 
olfactory  clue  needed  at  that  time. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  olfactory  clues 
by  using  them  to  travel  to  a  specific  objective. 
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Section  III 


INSTRUCTIONAL  GUIDES  4-7 
Reporting  Unit  Outline 

Concepts  of  Time,  Distance,  and  direction 
A.  Time 
Goals 


1.  To  become  familiar  with  the  measurement  of  time. 

2.  To  be  able  to  make  comparisons  between  measure¬ 
ments  of  time. 

3.  To  estimate  the  time  Involved  in  certain  tasks. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able; 

1.  To  name  unit  of  actual  time  such  as  second, 
minute,  hour,  etc. 

2.  To  state  verbally  what  is  involved  in  personal 
time. 

3.  To  verbally  compare  a  shorter  amount  of  time  to 
a  longer  amount  of  time,  for  example  minute  to 
hour. 

4.  To  verbally  estimate  the  time  Involved  in  a 
variety  of  tasks. 

B.  Distance 

Goals 

1.  To  be  familiar  with  units  of  measure  involved  in 
distance . 

2.  To  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  among  measurements 
of  distance. 

3.  To  estimate  the  distance  required  in  certain  tasks. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able: 

1.  To  name  units  of  measure  of  distance  such  as  inch, 
foot,  yard,  mile,  etc. 

2.  To  compare  shorter  distances  to  longer  distances. 

3.  To  verbally  estimate  the  distance  involved  in  a 
variety  of  tasks. 
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C.  Turns 
Goals 


1.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  various  turns. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  execute  a  variety  of 
turns . 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able: 

1.  To  verbally  point  out  the  relationships  of 
quarter,  half,  full,  and  eighth  turns. 

2.  To  execute  quarter,  half,  full,  and  eighth  turns. 

D.  Spatial  Relationships 

Goals 


1.  To  develop  concepts  involved  in  spatial 
relationships. 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  terms  of  spatial 
movement. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Given  a  particular  situation  or  tactual  formation, 
the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Verbally  distinguish  between  the  following 
concepts;  perpendicular/parallel,  clockwise/ 
counter  clockwise,  and  diagonal/horizontal/ 
vertical. 

2.  Verbally  distinguish  the  relationship  of  one 
object  to  another  using  the  proper  terms. 

3.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  spatial 
terms  by  the  movement  of  his  body  from  one 
point  to  another. 

E.  Compass  Directions 
Goals 


1.  To  become  familiar  with  and  use  compass  directions 
N,  S,  E,  and  W. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  relationships 
among  compass  directions,  self,  environment,  and 
objects. 

3.  To  leern  the  relative  positions  of  NE,  NW,  SE, 
and  SW. 


■ 


( 
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Instructlonal  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  verbally  and  use  the  compass  directions 
N,  E,  W,  and  S. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  relationship  between  compass 
directions  and  himself  by  turning  his  body  to  a 
designated  direction. 

3.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  consistency 
of  relationships  between  compass  directions  and 
environment  by  stating  the  specific  directional 
position  of  an  object  while  changing  the  direction 
in  which  he  faces. 

4.  State  the  relationship  of  his  directional  position 
to  that  of  an  object  and  vice-versa. 

5.  State  and  illustrate  the  relative  positions  of 
NE,  NW,  SE,  and  SW. 

F.  Following  Directions  or  Instructions 
Goals 


1.  To  be  able  to  follow  directions  or  instructions 
given  by  another  person. 

2.  To  be  able  to  use  the  concepts  of  time,  distance, 
and  direction  to  better  aid  independent  travel. 

Instructional  Objectives 

The  successful  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  directions  or 
instructions  given  by  another  person  by  locating 
a  designated  objective  independently. 

2.  Demonstrate  his  understanding  of  the  concepts  of 
time,  distance,  and  direction  by  orally  or  in 
written  form  developing  a  series  of  directions  or 
instructions  to  a  given  point. 


- 
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Chapter  III.  The  Pre-cane  Skills 

The  use  of  a  cane  is  an  important  tool  that  the  visually  impaired 
individual  uses  to  find  out  information  about  his  environment;  with  proper 
training  the  cane  actually  becomes  an  extension  of  the  individual.  However, 
there  are  a  few  instances  when  the  client  may  use  the  cane  for  functions  other 
than  what  it  is  intended  for  that  jeopardize  the  client's  safety  and  those 
around  him.  The  issuing  of  a  cane  is  within  the  domain  of  the  mobility 
instructor.  The  mobility  instructor  will  provide  the  client  with  a  cane  when 
it  is  assessed  that  he  is  ready  to  profit  from  the  use  of  the  cane.  There  are 
methods  of  travel  the  visually  impaired  individual  may  use  to  move  about  safely 
in  both  his  indoor  and  immediate  outdoor  environment  without  necessarily  using 
the  cane.  These  traveling  techniques  are  often  called  "pre-cane  skills". 

Much  of  the  material  written  on  pre-cane  skills  originates  from- 
various  orientation  and  mobility  manuals  published  by  mobility  instructors 
primarily  intended  to  be  used  by  mobility  instructors.  The  majority  of  this 
literature  is  very  technical  and  not  readily  assimilated  by  the  layman.  However, 
the  techniques  and  definitions  presented  in  this  chapter  are  basic  orientation 
and  mobility  concepts  that  home  and  workshop  staff  should  be  familiar  with. 
Also,  many  of  these  techniques  will  serve  as  useful  tools  to  be  utilized  by 
staff  in  the  teaching  of  other  concepts  important  to  the  overall  conceptual 
development  of  the  client. 

The  following  orientation  and  mobility  skills  are  reprinted  from 
Concept  Development  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children:  A  Resource  Guide  for 
Teachers  and  Other  Professionals  Working  in  Educational  Settings: by 

William  T.  Lydon  and  M.  Loretta  McGraw. 

The  illustrations  and  drawings  are  by  James  Brisinehan  and  Linda  Tetsell, 
reprinted  out  of  the  "Handbook  for  Teachers  of  the  Visually  Handicapped"by 


Grace  Napier  and  M.  Weishahn,  American  Publishing  House  for  the  Blind;  1970. 
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six 

I.  PRE-CANE  SKILLS: 

A.  Use  of  the  Human  Guide 

The  student  grips  the  guide's  arm  just  above 
the  elbow.  His  position  should  be  slightly 
behind  and  to  the  side  of  his  guide.  The 
student's  arm  should  be  kept  relaxed,  bent 
at  the  elbow,  and  held  against  the  side  of 
the  body.  From  the  movement  of  the  guide's 
body,  the  student  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  he  is  going  straight  or  moving  in  a 
broad  curve.  The  upward  or  downward  motion 
of  the  guide's  body  will  indicate  to  the 
student  whether  he  is  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  stairs.  When  the  ascent  or  descent 
ceases,  the  student  should  feel  a  leveling 
off  of  the  guide's  arm,  which  will  indicate 
that  he  is  about  to  approach  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

Modifications  for: 

1 .  Narrow  areas 

These  may  be  negotiated  by  one  of  two 
methods.  If  the  space  is  relatively 
narrow,  the  guide  will  press  the  arm 
with  which  he  is  guiding  the  student 
closer  to  his  body,  indicating  to  the 
student  that  he  wants  him  to  draw  closer 
to  him  due  to  a  narrow  passageway.  If 
the  space  is  so  narrow  that  only  one 
person  can  pass  through  at  a  time,  the 
guide  will  place  the  arm  with  which  he 
is  guiding  the  blind  person  in  back  of 
him  so  that  his  forearm  is  resting  in 
the  small  of  his  back.  At  this  point 
the  blind  person  should  extend  fully  the 
arm  with  which  he  is  gripping  the  guide 
and  place  himself  directly  behind  the 
guide.  The  two  may  then  pass  through 
the  narrow  area  safely. 

2 .  Doorways 


When  approaching  a  door,  the  guide  should 
position  the  student  so  that  the  student's 
free  hand  can  hold  the  door  as  they  pass 
through  the  doorway.  When  apDroaching 
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a  door  that  swings  away,  the  student  should  hold  his 
free  arm  extended  in  front  of  him  at  waist  height  with 
the  pad  of  the  hand  facing  out.  As  the  student  moves 
forward,  his  hand  will  run  along  the  door,  holding  it 
open  until  he  has  passed  safely  through  the  doorway. 

If  the  door  is  opening  toward  him,  the  guide  will  open 
it  and  hold  it  until  the  blind  person  has  made  contact 
with  the  door  and  can  hold  it  until  they  have  passed 
safely  through  the  doorway. 

3 .  Turning  -  About-Face  Technique 

This  technique  may  be  used  to  turn  around  in  narrow  or 
crowded  areas,  such  as  theater  aisles,  elevators,  or 
subways.  The  guide  and  student  turn  and  face  each  other 
The  student  then  grips  .the  quide’s  free  arm  with  his 
free  hand,  and  they  continue  turning  until  they  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  opposite  direction  from  which  they  originally 
faced. 

B .  Trailing  Technique 

This  technique  is  used  in  walking  beside  a  wall  or  other 
straight  parallel  surface.  The  arm  closest  to  the  wall  is 
extended  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  body  at  hip  level. 

The  fingers  of  the  hand  are  curled  slightly  so  that  the 
side  of  the  hand  makes  light  contact  with  the  wall  and  de¬ 
tects  any  projecting  objects,  such  as  fire  extinguishers 
or  door  jambs,  that  might  be  in  the  path  of  the  blind  person 

C .  Arm-Across-Body  Technique 

This  technique  is  generally  used  indoors  in  both  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  areas.  (If  the  trailing  technique  is  also 
being  employed,  the  arm  farthest  away  from  the  wall  is  the 
one  to  use  for  the  arm-across-body  technique.)  The  arm  is 
held  up  in  front  of  the  body  so  that  the  forearm  is  about 
a  foot  from  the  chest.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  away 
from  the  body,  facing  the  object  to  be  located.  The  hand 
is  always  extended  farther  away  from  the  body  than  the  elbow 
so  that  when  contact  is  made,  the  elbow  is  not  struck.  The 
height  of  the  object  being  located  may  dictate  the  position 
of  the  arm;  however,  in  unfamiliar  areas  it  is  suggested 
that  the  face  be  given  adequate  protection,  while  the  free 
arm  may  be  used  in  a  similar  fashion  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 
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Modifications  for: 

1 .  Locating  a  Chair 

Once  again,  the  arm-across-body  technique  is  used.  The 
height  of  the  arm  may  be  adjusted  to  assist  in  locating 
the  chair.  The  student  can  check  the  back  or  arm  of 
the  chair  to  determine  where  the  seat  is  located.  While 
placing  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  he  should 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  on  the  seat. 
With  this  done  the  student  can  easily  guide  himself  into 
position  for  being  seated.  If  there  is  a  table  in  front 
of  him,  he  can  move  his  fingers  lightly  and  slowly  over 
the  top  to  locate  where  eating  utensils  or  ashtrays  have 
been  placed. 

2 .  Locating  a  Dropped  Object 

The  student  must  first  localize  the  sound.  Then,  using 
the  arm-across-body  technique,  he  should  turn  and  walk 
to  the  spot  where  he  has  localized  the  sound.  Continu¬ 
ing  to  use  the  arm-across-body  technique,  he  should 
stoop  down,  keeping  his  back  straight,  and  with  the 
lowered  and  extended  hands,  search  for  the  object  in 
ever-widening  circular  motions. 

D .  Establishing  a  Line  of  Direction 

This  technique  is  emoloyed  in  walking  a  straight  path  when 
a  wall  or  other  straight  surface  can  be  used  as  a  guide. 

The  student  lines  ud  with  the  wall  so  that  the  outer  part 
of  the  foot  and  arm  are  flush  with  the  wall.  To  check  his 
position,  the  student  may  swing  the  arm  closest  to  the  wall 
in  front  and  in  back  of  himself  to  determine  whether  his 
body  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  wall.  He  may  then  side¬ 
step  from  the  wall  and  hold  his  line  of  direction. 

A  modification  of  this  technique  may  be  used  to  help  the 
student  move  from  one  side  of  a  corridor  or  room  to  the 
other  in  the  shortest  Dossible  distance.  By  placing  the 
heels  and  shoulders  flush  aqainst  the  wall,  he  has  insured 
himself  a  good  line  of  direction. 

E.  Hines  Break  , 

This  technique  may  be  used  when  a  sighted  person  attempts 
to  lead  a  blind  person  by  grasping  the  latter's  arm  and 
thrusting  the  blind  person  ahead  of  him.  With  his  free 
hand,  the  blind  person  can  remove  the  guide's  hand,  slip 
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his  elbow  free  of  the  guide's  grasp,  and  trail  his  hand 
along  the  guide's  arm  to  grasp  his  elbow.  The  blind  per¬ 
son  has  thus  regained  control  of  the  situation.  When  the 
blind  person  is  holding  a  cane,  he  may  simply  raise  his 
arm  until  the  guide's  grasp  is  broken. 

As  this  method  may  be  offensive  to  the  sighted  guide  and 
embarrassing  to  the  blind  person,  it  is  only  recommended 
for  use  in  potentially  dangerous  situations.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  a  simple  statement  such  as  "May  I  take 
your  arm?"  will  be  more  than  sufficient  and  much  less  of¬ 
fensive  . 


SEVEN 


room  1 
orientation 

(Boston  College 
Peripatology 
Program) 


OBJECTIVES : 

A.  To  continue  the  development  of  skill  in 
protective  techniques  and  methods  of 
direction  taking. 

B.  To  provide  the  blind  person  with  system¬ 
atic  methods  and  procedures  of  self¬ 
familiarization  . 

C.  To  enable  the  blind  person  to  acquire  a 
complete  orientation  and  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  immediate  environment. 


D.  To  enable  the  blind  person  to  utilize 
various  facilities  independently. 


II.  TECHNIQUES: 

A.  Utilizing  any  necessary  arm  and  hand 

protective  techniques  along  with  direction 
taking  techniques.  (Basic  Mobility  Skills 
and  Techniques) 

III.  PROCEDURES:  Utilizing  the  door  as  the 
reference  point. 

A.  Determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the  room 
and  orient  as  to  compass  directions,  if 
known . 


1.  Have  the  blind  person  traverse  the 
length/width  from  the  doorway  to  the 
point  opposite  the  doorway.  Identify 
any  object  found  along  with  adjacent 
items  and  return  to  the  door. 

2.  Have  the  blind  person  enter  the  room 
a  second  time  stopping  only  at  the 
halfway  point;  proceed  to  traverse 
the  width/length  and  identify  objects 
centered  on  each  wall  along  with 
adjacent  items. 

3.  Compare  distances  of  width  and  length 
and  establish  dimensions. 

Note:  If  there  are  any  objects  in  the 

center  of  the  room,  instruct  the 
person  to  go  around  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  and  continue  to  the 
wall  or  other  side  of  the  room. 
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B.  Perimeter  familiarization 

1.  Systematically  trail  the  four  walls,  and  identify  by 
compass  designation.  Locate,  identify,  and  correlate 
all  objects  and  facilities  with  one  another  within  the 
room  (adjacent  and  opposite). 

2.  Familiarize  the  blind  Derson  with  all  important 
f aci lities . 

a)  Light  switches-where  located. 

b)  Convenience  outlets-how  located. 

c)  All  pieces  of  furniture,  items  placed  on  tables, 
desks,  stands,  etc.,  such  as  lamps  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances,  braille  writers,  books,  etc. 

d)  Instruct  the  person  in  the  use  and  operation  of 
lamps,  radios,  T.V. ,  talking  books,  fans,  etc. 

e)  Wastebaskets. 

f)  Closets;  hangers,  hooks,  bars. 

g)  Windows;  curtains,  shades,  etc.,  and  their 
operations . 

h)  Location  and  operation  of  heating  registers  of 
radiators . 

C.  Upon  returning  to  the  doorway  (starting  point) ,  verbally 
review  with  the  person  the  location  of  the  various  objects 
and  facilities  and  have  the  person  point  out  their  location. 

D.  Have  the  blind  person  make  several  trips  from  the  doorway 
to  a  different  object  and  return  to  the  door. 

E.  Have  the  person  go  from  object  to  object  in  the  room  and 
return  to  the  door. 

Note:  The  outline  as  presented  can  be  used  in  a  person's 

home,  in  a  dormitory  room,  classroom,  lounge,  lava¬ 
tory,  and  similar  rooms  where  a  complete  orientation 
is  necessary  or  desirable. 

L.C.  Randolph's  article  "Don't  Arrange  The  Classroom! 
Why  Not?,"  listed  under  "Suggested  Reading,"  is  an 
excellent  resource  in  this  area. 


Reprint:  Boston  College  Peripatology  Program,  1968. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  THE  IMPORTANT  PRE-MOBILITY  TOPICS  TO  CONSIDER 


Many  of  the  areas  outlined  in  Chapter  II,  such  as,  the  concepts 
of  the  Time  and  Distance  and  the  construction  and  reading  of 
tactual  maps  are  tremendously  abstract  skills  that  the  blind, 
developmentally  disabled  adult  will  rarely  be  required  to  use 
in  his  daily  living  routine;  precious  time  and  energy  should  not 
be  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  such  skills.  However,  there  are 
a  few  pre-mobility  skills  that  should  be  given  the  maximum 
amount  of  attention  by  staff.  In  these  days  of  staff  shortages 
and  budget  crunches  that  dictate  limited  programming,  the 
following  skills  should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  pri¬ 
orities:  Body  Image  and  Spatial  Orientation,  Sound,  Increasing 
Environmental  Awareness,  and  Travel  Skills.  The  blind, 
developmentally disabled  adult  regardless  of  the  overall  devel¬ 
opmental  level  of  the  client,  will  need  work  in  all  of  these 
areas;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  practice  when  it  involves 


these  skills. 
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Body  Image  and  Spatial  Orientation 


An  accurate  concept  of  body  image  and  spatial  orientation  is  an 
important  prerequisite  to  an  individual's  ability  to  relate  to  others  and  to 
the  surrounding  environment.  These  skill  areas  can  be  evaluated  using 
Everett  Hill's  test  for  Basic  Concepts  related  to  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

The  test  manual  has  been  included  in  this  guidebook  (see  Appendix)  for  its 
obvious  usefulness  as  an  evaluation  tool,  but  also  as  a  source  of  specific 
objectives  to  work  on  with  the  client.  In  all  likelihood,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  majority  of  the  clients  will  demonstrate  varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
with  two  concepts;  laterality  and  directionality.  They  are  defined  below: 

laterality:  "the  identification  of  left  and  right  sideness  in 
addition  to  knowing  left  and  right  body  parts." 

directionality:  "projection  out  away  from  the  self  in  terms  of 

left-right,  front-back,  up-down;  relating 
objects  to  self  in  terms  of  left-right; 
positioning  oneself  so  that  the  left-right, 
etc.  are  nearest  to  object's  movement  in  re¬ 
lation  to  left-right,  etc." 

For  instance,  a  difficult  concept  for  many  clients  to  understand  is  a 
turn  and  what  happens  to  objects  around  them  when  they  make  a  turn.  If  an 
individual  is  asked  to  travel  down  a  wall  to  a  particular  point  and  then  re¬ 
quested  to  turn  around  and  travel  the  same  route  in  reverse,  he  might  not 
realize  that  he_  should  make  a  turn  so  as  to  travel  down  the  same  wall. 
Initially,  there  is  a  lack  of  awareness  that  only  their  relationship  to  the 
wall  will  be  different,  not  the  wall  itself. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  mobility  instructors  that  such 
concepts  are  difficult  for  the  blind,  developmentally  disabled  adult.  A 
maximum  amount  of  reinforcement  and  practice  in  a  variety  of  situations  are 
needed  before  they  are  truly  internalized.  The  following  suggested  activities 
can  be  readily  reinforced 
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Body  Image  and  Spatial  Orientation  (continued) 


throughout  the  client's  workshop  day  and/or  in  his  home  environment  in  addition 
to  any  formal  training  the  client  may  require. 


The  Suggestions 


1.  Make  requests  and  give  simple  directions  thatmake  reference  to  left  and 
right,  up-down,  front-back.  For  example, 

"Pifck  up  the  book  with  your  right  hand." 

"Raise  your  right  hand." 

"Put  the  bolts  in  the  box  that  is  on  your  left." 

"Place  the  money  in  your  left  pocket." 

"Go  left  to  the  door." 

"Go  right  to  the  coffee  table." 

"Put  the  sugar  on  the  right  side  of  the  table." 

"Put  the  chair  on  your  left." 

"Stand  to  the  right  of  the  chair." 

2.  In  an  exercise  or  perhaps  a  stretch  break  request  the  client  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  discriminate  various  body  parts  in  terms  of  left  and  right. 

For  example,  "Place  your  left  elbow  on  your  right  arm." 

"Place  your  right  foot  on  your  right  arm." 

"Place  your  left  wrist  on  your  right  ear." 

3.  Explicitly  explain  and  demonstrate  what  a  turn  is.  Using  a  wall,  a 
stationary  object,  a  sound  source  or  any  other  sensory  cue,  point  out  to  the 
client  that  a  direction  change  has  occured  after  a  given  turn  has  been  made 
by  the  fact  that  what  was  once  on  his  right  is  now  behind  him,  etc.  ect. 

4.  Walk  along  side  of  the  client  as  he  trails  a  familiar  room.  Have  the  client 
tell  you  what  is  on  his  right.  Turn  around  and  have  the  client  tell  you  what 

is  now  on  his  right.  Do  the  same  with  the  left  side. 

5.  Using  a  stationary  object,  ask  the  client  to  place  his  body  to  the  left  or 
right  of  the  object.  Using  a  wall  and/or  a  stationary  object  ask  the  client 
to  turn  his  body  so  as  to  place  the  wall  or  object  on  his  left  or  right. 

6.  Using  a  readily  available  sound  source,  ask  the  client  to  place  his  body 
to  the  left  or  right  of  the  sound  source.  Ask  the  client  to  make  a  turn  so 
as  to  place  the  sound  source  on  his  left  or  right. 

7.  For  the  client  that  can  master  the  above  activities,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  basic  outdoor  travel  concepts  (see  the  section  on  Environmental  Awareness 
for  more  detail  on  what  to  do  when  out  walking  with  the  client),  the  following 
relatively  more  advanced  spatial  orientation  exercise  can  be  practiced. 

(a)  Take  the  client  out  for  a  walk  around  his  home/and  or  workshop 
neighborhood.  Identify  and  name  the  streets  in  terms  of  the  client's  body 
planes  (i.e.,  "The  traffic  you  hear  on  your  right  is  traveling  on  Woodward 
Avenue.  Woodward  is  on  your  right"). 
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The  Suggestions  (continued) 

7.  (b)  Take  the  client  to  a  familiar  street  corner.  Have  the  client 

stand  facing  a  street,  at  the  curb. 

(c)  The  client  should  be  able  to  identify  the  position  of  each  street 
in  terms  of  his  left/right  and  front/back  (i. e. , "Woodward  is  on  the  right; 
Warren  is  in  front  of  me.") 

(d)  Ask  the  client  to  make  a  turn  in  order  to  place  a  given  street 
alongside  a  different  body  plane  (i.e.,  "Now  turn  left."). 

(e)  Ask  the  client  to  now  tell  you  where  each  street  is  positioned 
with  respect  to  his  body  (i.e.,  "Woodward  is  now  behind  me;  Warren  is 
on  my  right."). 

(f)  A  more  difficult  variation  is  to  request  the  client  to  turn  so  as 

to  place  a  given  street  along  side  a  particular  body  plane  without  specifying 
which  way  he  should  turn  (i.e., "Place  Woodward  on  your  right."). 


' 
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SOUND 

Can  the  client  follow  a  sound  in  a  straight  line?  Can  he  walk  parallel  to  a 
sound  source  and  maintain  a  line  of  direction?  Can  the  client  follow  a  route  made  up 
of  sound  clues?  These  are  orientation  and  mobility  skills  that  require  the  effective 
use  of  hearing.  The  use  of  auditory  cues  to  orient  himself  within  outdoor  and  indoor 
environments  is  an  important  skill  the  client  must  begin  to  develop. 

The  suggestions  listed  below  provide  an  interesting  way  of  introducing  a  lesson 
on  the  use  of  sound.  These  are  activities  that  can  be  used  in  a  group  setting  as  well 
as  in  individualized  training  sessions.  These  suggestions  may  also  serve  as  an  informal 
method  of  assessing  the  client's  problem  areas  in  the  use  of  his  hearing.  The  suggest¬ 
ions,  with  slight  modifications,  originate  from  Concept  Development  for  Visually 
Handicapped  Children;  A  resource  guide  for  teachers  and  other  professionals  working 
in  educational  settings  by  William  T.  Lydon  and  M.  Loretta  McGraw  an  activity  and 
materials  resource  that  is  recommended  by  this  author.  If  there  is  a  diagnosed  hearing 
impairment,  consult  with  both  the  hearing  specialist  and  the  mobility  instructor  to 
provide  assistance  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  this  client.  For  those  further 
interested,  there  is  a  very  informative  and  readable  account  of  how  one  instructor  met 
the  challenges  of  teaching  the  deaf-blind  orientation  and  mobility  entitled: 

Orientation  and  Mobility  Training  for  the  Deaf-Blind  by  Richard  Webster. 

THE  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Have  the  client  sit  in  his  chair  listening  for  sounds  in  the  classroom  and  sounds 
coming  in  from  outside  the  classroom.  Can  he  describe  them? 

2.  Move  about  the  room,  making  natural  sounds  and  having  the  client  point  to  and 
identify  them. 

3.  Bounce  ball  and  have  client  follow  bounces  and  count  them. 

4.  Touch  a  client  and  have  him  say  a  word.  Have  the  other  members  of  the  group 
identify  him  by  his  voice. 

5.  Have  someone  walk  around  the  room  and  have  the  client  identify  him  by  his  gait. 

6.  Using  a  stethoscope,  have  the  client  listen  to  his  lung  and  his  heartbeat,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  clients  in  the  group. 


THE  SUGGESTIONS  (continued) 
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7.  Have  the  client  make  a  sound  band  out  of  objects  in  the  room. 

8.  Fill  several  glasses  with  water  of  various  depths  and  have  clients  note  the 
change  in  sound. 

9.  Using  records  and  tapes,  play  sounds  that  the  client  would  not  normally  hear. 

10.  Record  the  sounds  of  a  room  (secretarial  office,  workshop,  the  kitchen, etc. ) 
and  then  play  it  back,  allowing  the  client  to  hear  all  of  the  sounds  which  are 
made  in  these  various  settings. 

11.  Have  the  client  find  a  room  in  the  building  which  he  can  locate  by  a  particular 
sound. 

12.  Have  a  client  explore  different  rooms  in  the  workshop  or  his  home,  noting  sounds 
as  he  goes  along,  especially  the  changes  in  resonance  as  he  goes  through  rooms 
of  various  sizes, 

* 

13.  Have  him  go  to  several  rooms  and  list  the  sounds  which  he  hears  in  each  room. 

14.  Send  teams  of  clients  out-of-doors.  Offer  a  reward  to  those  who  list  the 

greatest  number  of  sounds  and  to  those  who  locate  the  most  unusual  sounds. 

15.  Note  the  sounds  of  the  elements  on  good  and  bad  days;  i.e.,  wind,  rain,  sleet, 

etc.  What  should  the  student  expect  upon  going  outside? 

16.  Have  the  client  list  the  sounds  which  he  hears  in  and  around  his  home  and/or 
workshop . 

17.  What  does  he  hear  as  he  rides  in  a  vehicle? 

18.  Can  he  distinguish  vehicles  by  the  different  sounds  which  they  make? 

19.  Have  the  client  locate  the  various  sounds  which  he  hears.  Ask  him  to  describe 

them  and  to  imitate  them. 

20.  Ask  him  to  follow  a  moving  sound. 

21.  Play  records  or  tapes  of  various  sounds.  Ask  the  client  to  identify  a  particular 
sound. 

22.  Drop  a  coin.  Can  he  turn  toward  the  direction  of  the  coin?  Can  he  locate  it? 
(Dorothy  Goldie-Rappaport) . 

23.  Place  object  which  generate  sound  around  the  room  (radio,  fan,  timer, etc.) 

Request  the  client  to  localize  and  locate  each  sound  individually.  Make  the 
task  more  difficult  for  the  client  by  requesting  the  client  to  choose  one 
sound  amongst  may  others  that  function  as  background  noises. 
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SOUND  (continued) 

The  awareness,  identification,  localization  and  discrimination  of  sounds  were 
generally  touched  upon  with  the  suggestions  listed  above.  More  detailed  and  specific 
exercises  can  be  found  in  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  Publication, 
"Sound  Localization:  Suggested  Activities  for  the  Development  of  Sound  Localization 

Skills"  by  Roy  J.  Brothers  and  Roger  A.  Huff.  A  more  advanced  use  of  hearing  is  the 
ability  to  use  perpendicular,  parallel  sound  cues  to  orient  oneself  and  travel.  For 
example,  in  order  for  a  visually  impaired  individual  to  cross  a  street  safely  and 
independently,  he  must  be  able  to  correctly  identify  and  discriminate  when  traffic 
has  begun  to  travel  on  the  street  directly  beside  him.  This  will  signal  to  the 
individual  that  he  has  the  right  of  way  and  that  he  may  proceed  to  cross  the  inter¬ 
section.  In  another  instance  the  individual  may  be  traveling  on  a  city  sidewalk 
when  he  approaches  a  street  corner  that  has  a  gas  station.  This  may  mean  that  there 
is  no  grass  to  trail  that  would  help  to  maintain  the  desired  line  of  direction,  only 
driveways  and  wide  open  concrete  spaces.  If  the  client  is  able  to  maintain  the  lines 
of  direction  by  remaining  aligned  with  the  traffic  sounds  that  are  next  to  him,  or 
if  he  is  able  to  turn  toward  the  desired  street  and  align  his  body  with  the  moving 
line  of  traffic,  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  becoming  disoriented  and  confused  about 
his  whereabouts. 

The  visually  impaired  individual,  regardless  of  his  developmental  status,  does 
not  innately  know  how  to  perform  these  skills;  they  must  be  learned  and  practiced 
by  the  individual.  If  the  client  is  ready  for  outdoor  mobility  training  or  if  he 
is  currently  in  such  a  program,  the  mobility  instructor  should  be  able  to  provide 
the  staff  with  specific  exercises  that  deal  with  the  identification,  localization 
discrimination  and  tracking  of  sound  cues. 
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Increasing  Environmental  Awareness 


One  of  the  most  important  things  the  client  should  be  encouraged  to  do  is 
to  use  all  of  his  remaining  senses  to  orient  himself  within  his  familiar  home, 
workshop  and  outdoor  environments.  Any  staff,  as  well  as  an  articulate,  capable 
peer  can  assist  the  blind,  developmentally  disabled  client  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensory  cues  that  exist  in  his  environment. 

The  easiest  way  to  begin  to  make  the  client  aware  of  the  variety  of  auditory, 
olfactory  and  textural/terrain  cues  that  exist  in  his  environment  is  to  take 
walks.  With  the  client  independently  using  a  cane,  trailing  a  wall  or  utilizing 
the  sighted  guide  method,  accompany  him  as  he  travels  within  his  familiar  indoor 
and  outdoor  environments.  The  extent  of  the  detail  that  will  be  gone  into  with 
the  client  depends  on  how  much  the  client  can  absorb  and  comprehend.  How 
much  previous  experience  and  familiarity  the  client  has  had  with  a  particular 
environment  as  well  as  his  developmental  status  are  both  factors  to  consider. 

A  safe  tip  to  remember:  do  not  assume  that  the  client  knows,  where  or  what 
an  object  is,  check  first  if  this  is  in  fact  the  case.  The  most  obvious  and 
accurate  way  to  find  this  out  is  to  simply  ask  the  client. 

The  following  cues  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  client: 

1.  Where  things  belong  within  his  home  and/or  workshop  environment 
(i.e.,  dishes-  in  kitchen;  tools;  in  tool  shed;  foodjin  kitchen). 

2.  Auditory  cues-  In  any  given  room  or  outdoor  environment  point  out 
and  and  name  various  sounds  that  are  found  in  the  area  and  where  they 
originate  from.  The  client  should  come  to  associate  a  place  with  a 
range  of  sounds  (i.e.,  typewriter,  a  copy-machine-  the  secretary's  office; 
dish  washer,  silverware  and  dishes  being  moved  about- the  kitchen).  In 
the  outdoors,  point  out  the  sounds  that  are  typically  found;  lawn  mowers, 
sprinkle  systems,  airplanes,  different  vehicles,  dogs  barking,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Olfactory  cues-  Hake  the  client  aware  of  different  smells  that  are 
found  in  an  environment  and  where  they  come  from  (e.g.  cooking  odors- 
kitchen;  coffee  brewing-  the  conference  room). 

Take  the  client  to  a  shopping  center  and  visit  a  bakery,  a  floral  shop, 
a  candy  store,  a  tobacco  store  and  any  other  stores  that  have  disting¬ 
uishable  odors. 
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Increasing  Environmental  Awareness  (continued) 


4.  Terrain  cues-  Make  the  client  aware  of  the  different  textures  that 
can  be  found  underfoot  and  associated  with  various  rooms  and  outdoor  areas 
(i.e.  tile-bathroom;  a  shag  rug-  the  living  room;  cement  floor- the 
basement;  broken  up  cement  sidewalk  -  in  front  of  the  back  door  to  the 
workshop) . 

5.  When  outdoors  point  out  other  landmarks,  such  as,  curbs,  driveways, 
wheelchair  ramps,  sidewalk,  fire  hydrants,  light  poles,  bus  shelters, 
trees,  fences,  shrubs,  parked  cars  and  grass.  Explain  to  the  client 
the  function  of  these  things  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  client. 

For  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  client  that  people 
walk  on  the  sidewalk  and  that  vehicles  stay  on  the  street.  Or  you  may 
have  to  point  out  that  the  client  can  use  the  grass  to  help  him  stay 

on  the  sidewalk  and  travel  a  straight  line  along  the  side  of  the  street. 
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Travel  Skills 

All  of  the  clients  should  receive  practice  in  independently  traveling  to 
various  rooms  and/or  to  specific  locations  within  a  given  room  using  the  types  of 
sensory  cues  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  Even  the  client 
that  is  seemingly  very  familiar  with  his  home  and  workshop  and  travels  within 
these  environments  independently,  may  not  have  ever  received  formal  instruction  in 
how  to  integrate  his  surrounding  sensory  cues  to  orient  and  travel  within  his 
environment.  Mapping  out  specific  indoor  routes  for  the  client  to  travel  is  an 
excellent  way  to  give  the  client  practice  in  functionally  utilizing  the  sensory 
stimuli  found  around  him.  Below  are  some  important  guidelines  to  follow. 

1.  The  first  routes  must  be  simple.  If  the  route  is  too  complex  for  the 
client  he  will  become  frustrated  and  perhaps  become  an  unwilling  participant. 

A  simple  route  involves  following  a  straight  line  along  one  wall  and  returning 
back  to  the  starting  point.  To  make  the  route  more  complex,  add  one  turn 

and  then  reverse  it,  two  turns  and  reverse  it,  etc. 

2.  Before  making  a  route  complex  for  a  client,  have  the  client  practice 
many  different  kinds  of  simple  routes.  Vary  the  walls,  the  rooms,  the 
reference  points,  the  cues  and  landmarks. 

3.  Choose  sensory  cues  for  a  particular  route  that  are  well  marked,  clear 
and  readily  accessible  to  the  client. 

4.  Use  consistent  and  simple  spatial  terms.  Gradually,  introduce  a  variety 
of  spatial  terms. 

5.  Generally,  avoid  using  directions  that  involve  counting  objects.  If 
possible  us£ "f irstVdoor  or  "last  door"  instead  of  count  3  doors. 

6.  Make  the  return  trip  the  same  route. 

7.  To  teach  the  route  begin  by  using  the  sighted  guide  method  or  by  having 
the  client  trail,  in  order  to  familiarize  him  with  the  route.  At  this  time, 
point  out  to  the  client  the  various  cues  he  must  use  to  reach  his  destination. 

8.  Have  the  client  independently  repeat  the  route.  Walk  along  side  of  him 
providing  him  with  physical  and/or  verbal  assistance  with  the  route.  At  this  time 
the  client  could  be  asked  specific  questions  to  test  his  understanding  of  his 
route (i. e. /Vhere  are  you  now?"  "Where  are  you  going?") 

9.  Let  the  client  make  the  trip  once  again,  this  time  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  instructor.  Have  the  client  repeat  the  instructions  back 
to  you,  if  possible^ prior  to  him  traveling  the  route. 
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Travel  Skills  (continued) 

10.  Do  not  immediately  correct  an  error  the  client  may  make.  Much  can  be 
learned  by  the  client  if  he  is  given  enough  time  to  correct  his  mistakes.  It  provides 
the  client  the  spontaneous  opportunity  for  him  to  apply  what  he  is  learning  and  to 
practice  his  problem  solving  abilities.  Furthermore,  it  provides  the  instructor 
with  insights  to  the  client's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  However,  the  client  should 
not  be  allowed  to  repeatedly  and  aimlessly  travel  in  circles  as  it  then  becomes  a 
frustrating  and  counter  productive  experience.  At  this  time,  if  he  cannot  correct 
his  error,  stop  the  trip,  explain  and  work  through  the  error  and  begin  the  trip  again. 

11.  If  the  client  is  having  a  difficult  time  completing  a  trip,  it's  possible 
that  the  client  is  having  a  bad  day  or  that  the  instructions  are  too  complicated  and 
perhaps  another  approach  is  needed.  Do  the  trip  another  day.  End  the  training  on 

a  positive  note  by  having  the  client  travel  a  familiar  route  that  will  be  successful 
for  him. 

12.  Whenever  possible,  design  routes  that  are  meaningful,  that  have  a  goal  and 
that  are  enjoyable  to  the  client.  Here  are  some  sample  routes: 

(a)  "I  would  like  you  to  begin  at  the  living  room  couch.  Stay  in  contact  with  the 
wall  that  is  next  to  you  until  you  find  the  dringing  fountain.  Stop.  Turn 
around  and  follow  the  wall  back  until  you  reach  the  couch." 

(b)  "Begin  at  the  drinking  fountain  and  stay  in  contact  with  the  wall  until  you  find 
the  bathroom  door.  When  you  reach  the  door,  turn  around  and  follow  the  wall  back 
to  the  drinking  fountain." 

(c)  "Place  the  drinking  fountain  behind  you  and  follow  the  wall  on  your  right.  Pass 
the  kitchen  door,  continue  to  follow  the  wall  until  you  find  the  television  set. 

It  will  be  in  front  of  you.  Turn  it  on.  Turn  around,  keeping  the  wall  on  your 
left,  go  back  to  the  drinking  fountain. 

(d)  "I  would  like  you  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  ask  Doug  to  give  you  some  paper  napkins. 
This  is  how  I  would  like  you  to  go.  Put  the  piano  behind  you  and  walk  through 

the  living  room  doors.  Move  to  the  right  and  locate  the  dining  room  tables. 

Once  past  the  tables  you  will  find  the  kitchen  in  front  of  you.  Step  into  the 
kitchen  and  make  your  request.  Return  to  the  piano  (Dorothy  Goldie-Rappaport) . 

It  should  be  obvious  that  these  indoor  traveling  exercises  require  the  use  of 
many  pre-mobility  skill  areas  such  as  the  pre-cane  skills,  spatial  and  orientation 
skills,  sensory  development  and  sensory  integration,  following  directions  but  to  name 
a  few.  A  similar  approach  can  be  used  with  outdoor  travel  skills,  however  the 
specific  and  technical  nature  of  the  outdoor  mobility  skills  that  the  client  needs 
to  learn  necessitates  the  intervention  of  a  mobility  instructor.  He  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  staff  with  assistance  in  the  development  of  outdoor  mobility  training 
objectives. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  (continued) 


Suggested  Resources 


The  following  references  will  provide  the  interested  reader  with  examples  of 
complete  and  specific  teaching  techniques  to  use  to  teach  the  basic  skills  presented 
in  this  guidebook.  While  they  all  make  reference  to  children,  with  minor  modi¬ 
fications,  they  are  still  very  useful  and  appropriate  resources.  A  few  of  the 
references  will  give  the  reader  a  more  indepth  discussion  on  the  issues  involved 
with  the  early  conceptial  development  of  the  visually  impaired  individual. 

The  authors  feel  that  pointing  the  readers  in  the  direction  6f  a  few  excellent 
resources  that  will  directly  serve  a  practical  need  will  be  preferred  to  a  list  that 
includes  hundreds  of  references. 

A  reminder  to  the  reader:  agencies  that  serve  the  blind  have  mobility  instructors, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  special  education  teachers  and  other  professional  staff 
that  can  provide  the  reader  with  materials  and  resources  to  meet  specific  needs  that 
arise.  A  list  of  the  various  agencies  that  exist  in  the  Southeastern  Michigan  area 
has  been  included  in  the  guidebook.  (See  Appendix). 

1.  A  Developmental  Teaching  Guide.  Part  I-  A  checklist.  Part  II-  A  Develop¬ 
mental  Guide.  Available  by  writing  to  the  following  address: 

Boston  Center  for  Blind  Children 
147  South  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02130 

2.  Brothers,  R.J.  and  Huff,  R. ,  Sound  Localization.  Louisville,  Kentucky: 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1972. 

3.  Cratty,  B.J.  Movement  and  Spatial  Awareness  in  Blind  Children  and  Youth. 
Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1971. 

4.  Cratty,  Bryant  J.,  Developmental  Sequences  of  Perceptual-Motor  Tasks, 

Palo  Alto,  California:  Peek  Publications,  1967. 

5.  Cratty,  B.J.,  and  Sams,  T<*.A.  The  Body  Image  of  Blind  Children. 

New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1968. 

6.  Lydon,  W.  and  McGraw,M.L.  Concept  Development  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Children.  New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1973. 

7.  Paskin,  Nancy.  Sensory  Development:  Behavioral  Objectives  for  Teaching  Older 
Adventitiously  Blind  Individuals.  An  instructor's  Manual.  New  York: 

New  York  Inf irmary /Center  for  Independent  Living,  1977.  Available  from- 
The  New  York  Infirmary/Center  for  Independent  Living 
318  East  15th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

8.  A  Preliminary  Standardization  of  A  Scale  of  Orientation  and  Mobility  Skills  of 

Young  Blind  Children.  Project  6-2464:  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare:  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  1967. 

.  Suterko,  Stanley:  Life  Adjustment-  In  B.  Lowenfeld  (Ed.).  The  Visually 
Handicapped  Child  in  School.  New  York:  The  John  Day  Company,  1973. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  (continued) 


Suggested  Resources 

10.  Webster,  Richard.  Orientation  and  Mobility  for  the  Deaf-Blind  ,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois:  Katan  Publications,  1979.  Available  from: 

Katan  Publications 
2012  Cedar  Street 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 

11.  An  aid  to  teaching  sensory  development  is  available  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  Sensory  Stimulation  Kit  contains  materials 
that  allow  the  individual  to  experience  activities  from  the  five  sensory 
modalites:  visual, auditory ,  factual,  olfactory  and  gustatory.  It  includes  a 
teaching  manual  and  an  activity  card  for  each  item.  Other  instructural 
materials  for  the  multihandicapped  are  available  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
P.0.  Box  6085 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

(Specifically  request  information  on  their  "Multihandicapped  Aids"). 


APPENDIX  A 


A  list  of  Orientation  and  Mobility  resources  in  the 
Southeastern  Michigan  Region. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  following  is  the  list  of  agencies,  their  appropriate  personnel  and  designation 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  offer  a  mobility  and  orientation  resource: 


/ 
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Detroit  Public  Schools-  8057  Woodward,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202  -  494-1638 

Shirley  Gustafson  Wilma  Seelye,  Mobility  Instructor 

Det.  Rec.  Hosp.  Univ.  Health  Center-  4201  St.  Antoine,  Detroit,  48201  494-4510 

Urine  Theodorou,  Coordinator,  Linda  Leggs,  Mobility  Inst. 

(DD  Project)  Michael  Patten,  "  " 

Eastern  Michigan  Univ.-  Dept,  of  Spec.  Ed.-  Upsilanti,  Mi.  48197 

Dr.  George  J.  Barach 

Genessee  Service  Center  for  the  Visually  Impaired-725  Mason,  Flint,  Mich.  48503 

Robert  Esposito,  Exec.  Director  1-313-235-2544 

Greater  Detroit  Society  for  the  Blind- 16625  Grand  River,  Det,  Mi.  48227  272-3900 

McAllister  Upshaw-Director 

Jackson  County  I.S.D.  (Intermediat  School  District )-6700  Browns  Lake  Rd-Jackson,  Mi.  49204 

Thomas  J.  Van  Hoven  1-517-787-2800 

League/Goodwill  Ind.-  4201  Ash,  Detroit,  Mi.  -  3132  Trumbull-Detroit ,  Michl  48216 

Mrs.  Fisher  964-3900 

Michigan  Commission  For  the  Blind-Lansing-  309  N.  Washington-  Lansing,  Mich.  48909 

Philip  Peterson  1-517-373-2062 

Detroit  Branch-  1200  Sixth  St.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226 
Peter  Hewitt/  Leamon  Jones  313-256-1524 

Michigan  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind-  1541  Oakland  Dr . -Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001 

Paul  Glatz,  Director  Larry  King-Mobility  Inst.  616-385-1550 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind-715  Willow  St. -Lansing,  Michigan  48906  1-517-373-3730 

Mr.  W.  Jansen-Mobility  Instructor 

Penrickton  Center  for  Blind  Children-  26530  Eureka,  Taylor,  Michigan  313-946-7500 

Mr. Neil  Freeling 

Macomb  County  I.S.D-  44001  Garfield,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  48180  1-313-287-4400 

James.  Carrick,  Mobility  Instructor 

Michigan  State  Univ. -Dept,  of  Education-343  Erickson  Hall-East  Lansing,  Mich. 

George  Gore  or  Lou  Alonso 

Oakland  Schools  I.S.D.-  2100  Pontiac  Lake  Rd.-  Pontiac,  Mich.  48054  313-858-2050 

Dorothy  Goldie-Mobility  Inst. 

Richard  Droulliard-  Mobility  Inst. 

U.  of  M.  -  School  of  Education,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104  -  313-763-2374 

Geraldine  School,  Ph.D. 


( 
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Washtenaw  I.S.  D. 


1819  S.  Wagner  Rd.-  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 
Robert  Gord,  0.  &  M.  Spec. 


313-994-8100 


Wayne  State  Univ.-  Dept,  of  Spec.  Ed.-  Education  Bldg. -Detroit ,  Mich.  48202  577-0946 

Kenneth  Hanninen 


Wayne  Co.  I.S.D. 


33500  Van  Born  Rd.-  Wayne,  Michigan  48184 
Mob.  Inst.  Susan  Bradley  , 

"  "  George  Lees  (  Support  Services) 


3 13 -53-3-450 1 


Western  Mich.  Univ.-  Dept,  pf  Spce.  Ed.-m  Sangren  Hall-  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49008 

Robert  LaDuke,  Mob.  Inst.  616-383-1680 

Stanley  Suterko,  "  " 

Marvin  J.  Weessies,  "" 
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"Help  Me" 


APPENDIX  B 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Margaret  Smith,  author,  freelance 
journalist  and  communications  instructor  at  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Services  at  the  Detroit  Receiving  Hospital  and  University  Health 
Center.  Margaret  offers  a  few  tips  on  what  to  do  when  you  encounter 
any  blind  person. 
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HELP  WANTED!  !. 


Chances  are  good  that  you  will  meet  a  blind  person  some  time  in  your  life.  They 
pop  up  all  over--on  the  street,  in  a  store  or  restaurant,  in  a  classroom,  church 
or  bar.  You  may  pass  on  by  without  a  word.  Or  your  encounter  might  mean  a 
brief  conversation,  your  offer  of  assistance,  or  even  the  start  of  a  friendship. 

Like  many  folks,  you  wonder  what  to  say,  what  to  do--most  of  all,  you  want  to 
save  face.  You  want  to  say  and  do  the  right  things  for  his/her  sake  and  most  of 
all  to  feel  comfortable  yourself. 

First  off,  be  yourself!  Don't  assume  that  because  the  other  person  is  blind,  you 
need  to  act  any  differently.  Speak  in  a  normal  voice,  remembering  that  he/she  is 
blind,  not  deaf.  If  you  are  serving  as  a  guide,  offer  your  arm.  It's  a  bit  like 
dancing.  It's  much  easier  for  your  blind  acquaintance  to  "follow  the  leader" 
than  it  is  for  you  to  push  him/her  ahead.  When  you  come  to  a  curb  or  steps,  just 
add  that  information,  "Down  curb  or  steps  going  up."  If  you  are  a  half-pace  ahead, 
the  movement  of  your  body  will  provide  enough  cues.  When  walking  through  a  door  or 
narrow  aisle,  move  your  arm  behind  your  back,  indicating  by  the  motion  and  perhaps 
a  word  that  the  person  should  step  behind  you.  Showing  a  blind  person  to  a  chair 
can  be  simple  if  you  place  his/her  hand  on  the  arm,  seat  or  back  of  the  chair. 

He/she  will  carry  on  from  there.  You  gain  a  sighted  person's  attention  in  a  group 
by  making  eye  contact.  Obviously,  that  won't  work  with  someone  who  doesn't  see 
you.  If  you  know  the  person's  name,  use  it.  If  not,  touch  him/her  lightly  on  the 
arm.  Although  sighted  compaions  may  be  with  a  blind  person,  never  address  them 
instead--i t ' s  insulting  to  say,  "Does  he  want  cream  in  his  coffee  ?"  Or:  "What  color 
is  her  coat?" 

Often  blind  people  appreciate  a  hand  when  eating.  You  needn't  feel  uneasy  about 
asking  if  they  want  cream  added  to  coffee,  a  roll  to  be  buttered,  or  meat  to  be  cut. 


■ 
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Arrangement  of  food  on  a  plate  can  be  described  in  the  formation  of  a  clock  such 
as  meat  at  12,  potatoes  at  3,  peas  at  6,  If  you  and  a  blind  companion  are  dining 
in  a  restaurant,  it  is  wise  to  read  prices  with  items  from  the  menu.  No  one  likes 
a  shock  at  the  end  of  a  meal ! 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  blind  people  cannot  distinguish  one  denomination  of 
bill  from  another  by  touch.  Most  work  out  a  system  of  folding  money  in  different 
ways  or  putting  various  bills  in  separate  billfold  compartments.  If  you  are  handihg 
paper  money  to  a  blind  person,  tell  him  what  bills  you  are  handling.  For  instance, 
you  could  say,  "The  ones  are  on  top,  the  five  is  on  the  bottom."  Coins  are  usually 
easy  to  identify  by  touch. 

Speaking  of  identification,  don't  be  crushed  if  a  blind  acquaintance  doesn't  know 
your  voice  immediately.  It's  hard  to  put  the  right  name  with  the  right  voice, 
especially  if  only  a  few  words  are  spoken.  If  you  meet  someone  who  is  blind 
unexpectedly  and  suspect  that  he/she  won't  recognize  you,  casually  say  your  name. 
When  leaving  a  room,  you  might  add,  "See  you  later,"  so  that  he/she  doesn't  continue 
talking  to  thin  air!  Above  all,  don't  play  the  "guess  who  I  am"  game.  Since 
people  who  are  legally  blind  have  varying  degrees  of  vision,  it's  possible  that 
you  won't  have  to  use  many  of  these  hints.  By  quick  observation  on  your  part,  you 
can  determine  to  what  extent  your  assistance  might  be  needed.  Some  people  don't 
need  guidance  to  a  particular  building,  but  they  would  be  glad  if  you  pointed  it 
out  to  them.  Some  can  see  well  enough  to  find  a  chair  in  an  office  but  would 
require  assistance  when  filling  out  a  form. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  know  exactly  how  well  a  partially  sighted  person 
sees.  When  in  doubt,  ask  whether  he/she  would  like  a  hand.  It's  possible  that 
you're  a  little  puzzled  at  this  point  about  the  terms  "partial  sight"  and  "blind". 
Although  we  don't  want  to  become  too  technical,  a  person  can  be  legally  blind  but 
still  see  well  enough  to  carry  on  many  activities  of  daily  living  without  special 
adaptations . 


When  tested  with  the  standard  Snellen  Eye  Chart,  a  legally  blind  person  falls 

within  the  range  of  20/200  or  less  with  the  best  of  correction--glasses  or 

contact  lenses.  That  just  means  that  someone  with  normal  sight  can  see  200  feet 
what  a  legally  blind  person  can  see  within  20  feet  or  less.  Some  people  can  see 
perfectly  well  by  looking  straight  ahead,  but  their  field  of  vision- -what  they 
see  from  the  side  of  the  eye--is  extremely  limited.  In  this  case,  he/she  could 
probably  read  regular-sized  print,  but  bump  into  a  table  which  is  off  to  one  side. 
When  you  talk  with  someone  who  is  blind,  you  may.  be  overly  sensitive  at  first 
about  using  the  works  "see"  and  "blind".  It  is  likely  that  a  blind  individual  will 
include  these  words  in  a  conversation  such  as,  "I  saw  that  on  TV  last  night."  "I'd 
like  to  look  for  new  shoes  this  afternoon."  You  will  find  your  conversation  much 

less  complicated  and  awkward  when  you  use  these  words  as  part  of  your  common  speech. 

No  manual  can  give  you  all  of  the  answers  to  all  of  the  questions  which  you  might 
have  in  your  contacts  with  blind  people.  Blind  persons  are  like  any  other  cross- 
section  of  the  general  population.  You  could  meet  a  colleague  who  is  blind  at  a 
conference  or  during  a  visit  to  a  foster  home.  Or  your  encounter  might  be  with  a 
blind  person  who  is  also  mentally  retarded.  The  guidelines  that  you  follow  in  any 
of  these  situations  are  basically  the  same,  regardless  of  degree  of  intelligence. 
Knowing  what  you  can  do  and  what  to  avoid  will  certainly  make  you  feel  more 
comfortable  with  yourself  and  your  new  acquaintance.  Regarding  those  questions 
that  we  didn't  answer,  there  is  only  one  solution:  When  the  time  comes,  ask. 

That's  the  only  way  you'll  get  all  of  the  answers  to  all  of  your  questions.  What's 
more,  you'll  probably  get  them  straight  from  the  individual  who  ought  to  know  best! 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


The  following  test  is  divided  into  three  parts  consd  st  u>.g  of  a  total 
of  seventy- five  performance  items.  The  directions  for  eac?  part  should  be 
read  and  understood  before  administering  the  test.  Specific  directions  are 
on  the  test  itself  and  should  be  read  to  and  understood  by  the  subject. 
Acceptable  responses  are  listed  in  the  manual  and  should  be  adhere  l  to. 

The  following  points  should  be  observed: 

1.  The  subject  is  read  the  item  and  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
(approximately  30  seconds)  is  expected  to  respond. 

2.  If  the  subject  does  not  understand  the  item,  or  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  has  not  responded,  he  is  scored  ’'0"  for  that  item. 

3.  Each  item  may  be  repeated  once  upon  request  of  the  subject.  Once 
the  subject  has  started  a  definite  pattern  of  action  the  item  is 
not  to  be  repeated. 

4.  "Coaching" ,, voice  inflections,  explanation  of  items,  etc.  are  not 
permissible  during  the  test. 

5.  Items  may  be  performed  from  any  position  (unless  designated  in  the 
item)  as  long  as  the  item  is  completed  correctly. 

6.  The  concepts  which  are  to  be  tested  are  underlined  for  the  convenience 
of  the  tester,  and  should  not  be  emphasized  when  read  to  the  student. 


PART  I  -  DIRECTIONS 
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1.  The  subject  may  use  either  hand  and/or  body  part  unless  specifically 
designated  in  the  test  item. 

2.  The  subject  is  to  come  to  a  standing  position  after  responding  to  each 
item.  Exception:  Item  22  should  be  read  immediately  after  the  subject 
responds  to  Item  21. 

3.  A  score  of  1  is  given  to  an  item  (that  calls  for  contact)  and  contact 
is  not  made.  For  example,  in  Item  #8,  "touch  your  left  leg."  If  the 
subject  makes  the  appropriate  motion  towards  his  left  leg  with  his  hand, 
but  does  not  make  actual  contact,  he  is  scored  1.  In  items  such  as  #8, 
the  whole  item  must  be  done  correctly  (except  for  the  actual  contact)  to 
be  scored  as  1. 

4.  A  score  of  1  is  given  to  an  item  (that  calls  for  the  plural)  and  the  sing¬ 
ular  is  given.  For  example,  in  item  #14  "place  your  hands  under  your  head," 
If  the  subject  places  only  one  of  his  hands  under  his  head,  the  item  would 
be  scored  1. 

5.  Items  #26  and  #27  are  hypothetic  ail  in  nature.  The  subject  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  facing  "true"  South  (in  item  #26)  or  "true" 

North  (in  item  #27)  to  complete  the  items  successfully. 

6.  The  mat  or  blanket  should  be  removed  after  this  part  of  the  test. 


v 


PART  I  -  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 


Score  2  If  Score  1  If  Score  0  If 


ITEMS_ Subject  A  Subject  B  Subject  C 


w 

1.  Place  your  hand 
on  your  face. 

touches  any  anterior 
part  of  his  face  in¬ 
cluding  -  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  lips,  cheek, 
forehead,  and  chin. 

touches  the  Side 
of  his  face 

. °  ,71  .  w - 

does  anything 
else  other  than 
in  A  or  B 

2.  Touch  the  front 
of  your  leg. 

touches  any  part  of 
the  front  of  the  leg 
between  the  hip  and 
the  ankle 

touches  the  front 
of  his  ankle  or 
hip 

11 

3.  Place  your  hand 
in  front  of  your 

face. 

places  his  hand  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of 
any  anterior  portion 
of  the  face  (see  item 
#1,  A.) 

places  hand  in 
front  of,  but  to 
either  side,  above 
below  any  anterior 
part  mentioned  in 
item  #1,  A. 

11 

4.  Touch  your  back. 

touches  any  portion 
of  his  back  between 
the  base  of  the  neck 
and  the  end  of  the 
spine . 

ft 

5.  Put  your  hand 
behind  your  leg. 

puts  hand  behind  any 
portion  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of 
the  leg  between  the 
hip  and  ankle 

puts  hand  be¬ 
hind  ankle  or 
hip 

tl 

6.  Put  your  hand  on 
the  back  of  your 
neck. 

places  his  hand  on 
the  area  of  the  neck 
between  the  base  of 
the  rear  of  the  head 
and  the  top  of  the 
back 

11 

7.  Raise  your  right 
hand. 

initiates  any  up¬ 
ward  movement  with 
the  right  hand  only 

tf 

8.  Touch  your  left 
leg. 

touches  any  part  of 
his  left  leg  between 
the  hip  and  ankle 

touches  his  left 
ankle  or  leit  hip 

9.  Touch  the  top 
of  your  head. 

touches  any  part  of 
the  highest  point 
of  his  head 

touches  his  front 
hair-line 

m*  10.  Make  your  heels 

W  higher  than  your 

toes 

. 

stands  on  his  tip-  i 

toes  or  balls  of  feet. 

Or  from  any  position 
resulting  in  the  heels 
being  superior  to  the 
toes  | 

ft 
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PART  I  -  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 


r  ITEMS 

Score  2  If  Score  1  if  Score  0  if 

Subject: A  Subiect:  B  Rn)n,0n+  n 

£  -Li.  Put  your  feet 

^  above  your 

head 

lies  down  and  extends 

feet  above  head  or 
stands  on  his  head 

attempts  to  do 

either  of  A,  but 
the  final  posi¬ 
tion  is  not 
achieved,  or 
attempts  while 
standing,  to  lift 
a  foot  above  his 
head 

does  any- 

things  else 
other  than 
in  A  or  B 

12.  Put  your 
finger  in- 
side  your 
mouth 

puts  any  portion  of 

his  finger  into  his 
mouth 

does  A  but  uses 
his  thumb  or 
points  to  his 
mouth  with  finger 
or  contacts  lips 
only  with  finger 

- n - - 

13.  Lie  down  on 

the  floor. 

assumes  a  supine  or 
prone  position,  or 
lies  on  either  side 
of  his  body 

- n - 

14 .  Place  your 
hands  under 
your  head. 

from  any  lying 
position  (part  A, 
item  3)  places  his 
hands  under  his  head. 

Or  tilts  head  and/or 
trunk  forward  or 
backward  and  places,  his 
hands  under  his  head 

from  a  standing 
position  puts  his 
hands  under  hi's 
chin  of  on  the 
back  of  his  neck 

tt 

15.  Place  your 
hands  under- 
neath  your 
legs. 

stands  on  top  of  his 
hands,  or  from  a  sit¬ 
ting,  squatting,  or 
lying  position  places 
his  hands  underneath 
his  legs 

ir 

16.  Touch  your 

nose  with  the 
middle  finger 
of  your  hand 

touches  any  part  of 
his  nose  with  the 
middle  finger 

touches  area  near 
his  nose  with 
middle  finger 

tt 

17 .  Turn  your 
feet  out. 

. . 

everts  feet  (points) 

toes  away  from  mid¬ 
line  of  body  in 
opposite  direction 

•  . 

turns  both  feet 
away  from  raid¬ 
line  of  the  body 
but  pbints  toes 
in  same  direction 

n 

18.  Put  your  head 
between  your 
legs. 

from  any  position 
puts  head  between 
legs 

makes  appropriate 
movement  with 
head  toward  legs 
but  does  not 
complete  the  fina 
position  of  head 
Deing  between  legs 

19.  Touch  the 
center  of 
your  face. 

touches  any  part 
of  his  nose 

touches  the  area 
between  his  nose 
and  upper  lip 

n 

) 
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PART  I  -  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 


r 

£  ITEMS 

score  z  It  Score  1  If  Score  0  If 

Subject  A  Subject  B  Suhi^pt.  r. 

^  20.  Place  your  head 

closer  to  your 
legs. 

makes  a  distinguish¬ 

able  movement  with 
his  head  towards  his 
legs,  or  does  the 
above  and  B  at  the 
same  time 

moves  his  legs 

towards  his  head. 

l  does  any¬ 

thing  else 
other  than 
in  A  or  B 

21 .  Place  your 

right  hand 
near  your  left 
leg. 

makes  a  distinguish¬ 
able  movement  with 
his  right  hand 
towards  his  left  leg 
or  does  the  above  and 

B  at  the  same  time 

moves  his  left 
leg  toward  his 
right  hand 

n 

22.  Now  place  your 

right  hand 
farther  away 
from  your  left 
leg. 

makes  a  distinguish¬ 
able  movement  in  any 
direction  with  his 
right  hand  away  from 
his  left  leg.  Does 
the  above  and  B  at 
the  same  time 

moves  his  left 
leg  away  from 
his  right  hand 

- n - 

23.  Move  your  arms 
so  they  are 
parallel  to 
one  another 

positions  arms  (in 

same  plane)  so  they 
are  pointed  in  the 
same  direction  but 
not  touching 

does  A  but  bends 
his  elbows  slight¬ 
ly  flexes  or 
extends  wrist (s) 

- n - 

24.  Put  your  right 

hand  across 
from  your 
right  ear. 

positions  his 
right  hand  directly 
to  the  right  of  his 
right  ear  or 
positions  his  right 
hand  directly  to  the 
left  of  his  ear 

does  either  of  A, 
but  is  slightly 
above  or  below 

ear 

"  71" 

25.  Put  your  thumbs 
so  they  are 
perpendicular 
to  each  other 

forms  a  9°" angle 
with  his  thumbs 

does  A,  but  angle 
is  slightly  more 
or  less  than  90° 

ft 

26.  If  you  are 
facing  south 
touch  a  part 
of  your  body 
that  is  nearer 
to  north. 

touches  any  part 
of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body 

touches  either 
side  of  the  body 

it 

27.  If  you  are 
facing  north 
raise  the 
hand  that  is 
closer  to 
west. 

raises  left  hand 
only 

'  li 
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PART  II  -  DIRECTIONS 


i*  A  score  of  one  is  given  to  an  item  that  calls  for  contact  and  contact 
is  not  made.  For  example,  in  item  #4,  "put  your  back  against  the  desk", 
V!f  tbe  subject  assumes  the  proper  position,  but  does  not  make  actual 
contact-,  he  is  scored  1.  In  items  such  as  #4,  the  whole  item  must  be 
done  correctly  (except  for  the  actual  contact)  to  be  scored  as  1. 

2.  A  score  of  1  is  given  to  an  item  that  calls  for  the  plural  and  the 
singular  is  given.  For  example,  "touch  the  chair  with  the  bottom 
of  your  feet",  if  the  subject  touches  the  chair  with  only  one  foot, 
he  is  scored  1. 

3.  In  items  22  and  24  the  tester  designates  a  side  of  the  desk  that  is  to 
be  walked  parallel  or  perpendicular  to. 

4.  Item  25  is  hypothetical  in  nature.  The  tester  may  use  any  side  of  the 
desk,  but  must  clearly  indicate  to  the  subject  which  side  of  the  desk 
he  has  chosen  for  "north." 
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J  Air.'  II  ~  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 


V 


.rms , 

Place  yourself 
Tn  front  of  the 
chair. 


Score  2  if 
Subject  A 


2. 


Turn  your seif 
if  necessary,  so 
your  whole  body 
is  facing  the 
Chair 


3.  Put  your  hands 
in  front  of 
the  ciiair. 


places  himself  so  that 

all  or  part  of  his 
body  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  chair 


places  himself  so  that 

his  whole  body  is 
facing  any  side  or 
sides  of  the  chair 


places  all  or  both 

hands  directly  in 
front  of  the  chair 


Score  1  if 

Subject  B 


places  himself 

in  front  of  but 
to  either  side 
of  the  chair 


places  himself 

so  that  less 
than  his  whole 
body  is  facing 
any  side  or 
sides  or  the 
chair 


places  a  part  of 
either  or  both 
hands  directly 
in  front  of  the 
chair.  Or  places 
his  hands  in 
front  of  but  to 
either  side  of 
the  chair 


Score  0  if 
Subject  C. 


does  any¬ 
thing  else 


Put  your  back 

against  the 
desk. 


places  any  part 
of  his  back 
against  any 
surface  of  the 
desk 


Put  the  chair 
behind  you. 


places  the  chair  so 
that  the  chair  is 
directly  behind  all 
or  part  of  his  body 


places  the  chair 
so  that  the 
chair  is  behind 
and  to  either 
side  of  himself 


Put  yourself 
on  top  of  the 
seat  of  the 
chair. 


stands,  squats, 
kneels  or  lies  on 
the  top  of  the 
seat  of  the  chair 


7.  Place  the  chair 
over  your  head. 


places  the  chair  so 
that  his  head  is 
below  and  sub¬ 
stantially  under 
the  chair.  Or  is 
physically  unable  to 
raise  the  chair  over 
his  head 


places  the  chair 
so  that  the 
chair  is  higher 
than  his  head 
but  not  directly 
above  his  head. 


"8^  Put  your  feet 

up  on  the  desk, 


places  both  feet  on 
the  desk.  No  part 
of  the  subject's 
feet  may  be  touch- 
ing  the  floor 


Place  yourself 
to  the  left  of 
the  chair. 


places  himself  so 
that  he  is  near  or 
touching  the  left 
side  of  the  chair 
and  neither  in  front 
of  or  behind  the 
chair 


places  himself 
so  he  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the 
chair  and  either 
behind  or  in 
front  of  the 
chair 


' 
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PART  II  -  ITbtou  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 


Score  2.  if  Score  1  if  Score  0  if 

- - J2EMS - Subject; A_.  _ , _  Sub.iect:  R  Rnh-w-h •  r 

^  10.  Put  "the  chair  so 

it  is  on  your 
left. 

places  the  chair  so 
that  his  left  side 
is  near  or  touching 
any  part  of  the  chair 

places  the  chair 

so  that  the 
chair  is  to  his 
left  and  either 
slightly  in 
front  of  him  or 
slightly  behind 
him 

n  1  ■  * 

11.  Place  the  block 
inside  the  desk 

places  the  "block  in 
the  desk  drawer  or 
on  the  shelf  under 
the  top  of  the  desk 

- n - 

12.  Take  the  block 

out  of  the  desk 

removes  the  block 
from  the  desk  drawer 
or  shelf 

?t 

13.  Move  yourself 

so  the  chair  is 
below  you. 

places  himself  in 

any  way  so  his  trunk 
is  above  and  over  a 
substantial  part  of 
the  chair.  He  may 
stand,  sit,  squat, 
kneel  or  lay  on  the 
chair 

places  himself 
so  he  is  at  a 
height  higher 
than  the  chair 
but  not  over 
the  chair 

?? 

14.  Put  your  head 

under  the  chair 

places  all  or  part 
of  his  head  under 
the  chair.  He  may 
place  the  chair 
over  his  head 

- n - 

15.  Touch  the  chair 
with  the  bottom 
of  your  feet. 

places  himself  so 
that  the  bottom  of 
both  feet  are  touch¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the 
chair 

n 

16.  Put  yourself 

between  the  desk 
and  the  chair 

places  himself  so 
that  more  than  half 
of  his  body  is  be¬ 
tween  the  desk  and 
the  chair 

11 

17.  Place  this  block 
in  the  center  of 
the  desk  top 

places  the  block 
within  four  inches 
of  the  center  of 
the  desk 

H 

18.  Put  yourself 
next  to  the 
chair 

places  himself  so 
that  he  is  near  or 
touching  the  chair 

11 

19.  Put  yourself 
beside  the 
de  sk. 

places  himself  so 
that  he  is  near  or 
touching  any  side  or 
sides  of  the  desk. 

He  cannot  stand  on 
,  the  desk 

. 

n 

A 
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ITEMS 

20.  Move  the  chair 

0  or  yourself  so 

the  chair  is 
nearer  to  you 
than  the  desk 

Soore  2.  If 

Subject:  ft 

Score  1  if 

Subject:  B 

Score  0  if 
Subject:  C 

places  h-iflsetf  or 
the  ttesfc  so  -that 
he.  Is  cjoser  to 
•the  chair  tmo  -to 
the  desk 

Does  any¬ 

thing  else 

21.  Show  me  which 
two  sides  of  the 
desk  are  farther- 
est  away  from 
each  other. 

designates  the  two 
sides  of  the  desk 
that  are  farther- 
est  away  from  each 
ether 

- n - — - 

22.  Walk  three  steps 

parallel  to 
this  side  of  the 
desk.  (Adminis¬ 
trator  indicates 
a  side. ) 

WaJ-ks  three  steps 

in  a  line  of  di¬ 
rection  which  is 
parallel  to  a  side 
of  the  desk 

If1 

23.  Show  me  two 
sides  of  the 
desk  that 
are  opposite 
each  other 

clearly  indicates 
two  opposite 
sides  of  the  desk 

!! 

24.  Walk  perpen- 

dicular  to 
this  side  of 
the  desk.  (Ad¬ 
ministrator 
indicates  a 
side. ) 

walks  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to 
the  indicated 
side  of  the  desk 

It 

25.  If  this  is  the 
north  side  of 
the  desk,  show 
me  the  east 
side.  (Adminis¬ 
trator  indicates 
which  is  to  be 
the  north  side.) 

clearly  indicates 
the  east  side  of 
the  desk 

t 


» 
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PART  XIX  DIRECTIONS 

1.  As  tj}e  subject  responds  to  the  items,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  rear¬ 
range  the  objects  to  any  fixed,  starting  position  after  completing  each 
item. 

2.  The  pencil  is  not  used  until  items  22  and  23. 

3.  Items  22  and  23  are  hypothetical  in  nature.  The  subject  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  facing  "true”  north  (in  item  22)  or  "true”  south  (in  item  23) 

to  complete  the  items  successfully. 


m 
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PART  III  -  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE  ANSWERS 
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ITEMS 

~1~.  Put  the  blocks 

in  front  of 
the  cup. 


Score  2  if 
Subject:  A 


places  the  block 

between  himself  and 
the  cup  or  opposite 
himself  in  front  of 
the  cup;  the  block 
should  be  in  the  same 
line  as  the  cup  and 
himself 


Score  X  if 
Subject; _ R_ 


varies  -to  either 
side  i n  the 
placing  of  the 
object 


0 


Score  0  if 
Sub.iect 


does  any¬ 
thing  else 
other  than 
A  &  B 


2.  Put  the  stick 

in  back  of 
the  block 


has  an  opposite 

response  from  what 
he  did  in  I;  the 
object  should  be 
placed  on  a  line 
with  himself  and  the 
block 

varies  to  either 

side  in  the 
placing  of  the 
object 

response  same  as  2 

varies  in  either 

side  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  object 

places  the  stick  to 

the  left  of  the 
block  at  a  9°° 
angle  from  himself 

varies  in  the 

proper  placing 
of  the  object 
slightly 

•  •  1  V 

Put  the  block 

behind  the 
cup 


Put  the  stick 

to  the  left 
of  the  block 


Put  the  block 

to  the  right 
of  the  cup 


the  right  of  the  cup 
at  a  906 angle  from 
himself 


placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


Put  the  cup  on 

top  of  the 
block 

Put  the  stick 
above  the  cup. 


Put  the  stick 
under  the 
block  and  the 
cup 


9.  Turn  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  up. 

10.  Put  the  block 

inside  the 
cup 

11.  Put  the  block 
outside  of 
the  cup 


places  the  cup  so 

that  it  rests  on 
the  top  of  the 
block 

holds  the  stick 
directly  over  the 
top  of  the  cup 


places  the  stick 
under  the  block 
and  cup.  Block  and 
cup  may  be  along 
side  or  on  top  of 
each  other 
places  or  hold  the 
cup  so  that  the 
bottom  side  is  up 
places  or  holds  the 
block  so  that  it  is 
in  the  inside  of 

the  cu] _ 

places  or  holds  the 
block  anywhere  out- 
side  of  the  cup 


holds  the  cup 

directly  over 
the  top  of  the 

block _ 

places  the  stick 
on  top  of  the  cup 
or  if  he  holds 
the  stick  above 
but  not  directly 
over  it 


i 
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PART  III  -  ITEMS  AND  ACCEPTABLE 
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12.  Put  the  stick 
inside  the 
block. 


13.  Put  the  stick 
between  the 
block  and  the 
cup 


Score  2  if 
Subject:  A 


responds  with 
it  can’t  be 
done 


14.  Put  the  block 

in  the  middle 
of  the  stick 
and  the  cup 


15.  Put  the  cup  in 

the  center  of 
the  desk  top 


places  the  stick  in 

between  the  block  and 
the  cup  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  two 


places  the  block  in 

the  middle  between 
the  stick  and  the  cup 
in  a  direct  line 
between  the  two 


Score',  t  if 
Tub  j  ect :  B 
Pep  eat  ec)ly  trj.  e6 
and  stater 
he  can’t  do 
i-t 


">core  0  if 


Subject 


Varies  in  the 
placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


varies  in  the 
placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


places  the  cup  di¬ 

rectly  in  the  center 
of  the  desk 


varies  in  the 
placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


does  any¬ 
thing  else 
other  than 
A  &  B 


16.  Put  the  stick- 

close  to  the 
cup  and  the 
block  far  away 
from  the  cup 


places  the  stick 

touching  or  near  the 
cup  and  places  the 
block  any  distance/ 
further  out  than  the 
stick  


17.  Now  put  the 

stick  beside 
the  cup. 


places  the  stick 

alongside  the  cup  or 
leaves  it  there  from 
16  and  gives  reason 


leaves  stick 

there  from  16 
and  gives  no 
verbal  response 


18.  Place  the  sticks 

so  they  are 
paral 1  el  to  one 
another 

19.  Place  the  sticks 
so  they  are 
perpendicular  to 
one  another 

20.  Place  the  sticks 
so  they  are 
across  from  one 
another 


21.  Place  the  sticks 
so  they  are 
opposite  one 
another. 

22.  If  you  are 
facing  north 
point  the 
pencil  south 

23.  If  you  are  fac¬ 
ing  south,  point 
pencil  to  west 


places  the  sticks 

parallel  to  each 
other,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  opposite 
each  other 
places  the  sticks 
perpendicular  to 
each  other,  they 
do  not  have  to  be 

touching _ 

places  the  sticks 
in  any  position 
just  so  they  are 
across  from  each 
other  resting  on 

the  table _ 

places  the  sticks 
each  in  the  same 
position  as  the 
other  opposite  each 

other _ 

points  the  pencil 
180  0  behind  him  or 
turns  180 0  and 
points  to  the 

pencil _ 

points  the  pencil 
with  either  arm  9^ 
to  the  right 


varies  in  the 

placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


varies  in  the 
placing  of  the 
object  slightly 


NAME  _  VISUAL  ACL  1  TV 

AGE  _  GRADE _ 

I.Q.  ' _  RESIDENTIAL  _  DAY 

SEX  _ 

BRAILLE  P.S.  _ . 


PART  I 

YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  TAKE  A  TEST  THAT  HAS  3  PARTS.  LISTEN  AS  I  READ  THE  DIRECTIONS 
TO  THE  FIRST  PART. 

I.  DIRECTIONS:  I  AM  GOING  TO  ASK  YOU  TO  DO  A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS  ON  THE  MAT  IN 

FRONT  OF  YOU.  PLEASE  LISTEN  CAREFULLY  AS  I  READ  EACH  ITEM.  NCW  I  WILL  GIVE 

YOU  AN  EXAMPLE.  PLACE  YOUR  HAND  CN  YOUR  STOMACH.  WHEN  YOU  HEAR  THIS  ITEM  YOU 
SHOULD  DO  THIS.  (PLACE  CHILD'S  HAND  CN  HIS  STOMACH.)  NCW  WE  WILL  BEGIN. 

0  12 

I.  Place  your  hand  on  your  face. 

_  2.  Touch  the  front  of  your  leg. 

3.  Place  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face. 

4.  Touch  your  hack. 

5.  Put  your  hand  behind  your  leg. 

6.  Put  your  hand  on  the  back  of  your  neck. 

7.  Raise  your  right  hand. 

8.  Touch  your  left  leg. 

9.  Touch  the  top  of  your  head. 

10.  Make  your  heels  higher  than  your  toes. 

II.  Put  your  feet  above  your  head. 

12.  Put  your  finger  inside  your  mouth. 

13.  Lay  down  on  the  floor. 

14.  Place  your  hands  under  your  head. 

15.  Place  your  hands  underneath  your  legs. 

16.  Touch  your  nose  with  the  middle  finger  of  your  hand. 

17.  Turn  your  feet  out. 

18.  Put  your  head  between  your  legs. 


» 
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19.  Touch  the  center  of  your  face. 

20.  Place  your  head  closer  to  your  legs. 

21.  Place  your  right  hand  near  your  left  leg. 

22.  Now  place  your  right  hand  farther  away  from  your  left  leg. 

23.  Move  your  arms  so  that  they  are  parallel  to  one  another. 

24.  Put  your  right  hand  across  from  your  right  ear. 

25.  Put  your  thumbs  so  that  they  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

26.  If  you  are  facing  South  touch  a  part  of  your  body  that  is  nearer 

to  Nor6h.  _ 

27.  If  you  are  facing  North  raise  the  hand  that  is  closer  to  West. 
TOTAL 

PART  II 

II.  WE  ARE  NOW  READY  TO  BEGIN  PART  II  OF  THE  TEST.  IN  THIS  PART  OF  THE  TEST 
YOU  WILL  BE  USING  THE  FOLLOWING  THREE  OBJECTS.  HERE  IS  A  WOODEN  BLOCK.  LOCK  AT 
IT  CAREFULLY.  HERE  IS  A  CHAIR.  LOOK  AT  IT  CAREFULLY.  HERE  IS  A  DESK.  LOOK  AT 
IT  CAREFULLY.  ONCE  AGAIN  I  WILL  ASK  YOU  TO  DO  A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS  FOR  ME. 

PLEASE  LISTEN  CAREFULLY  AS  I  READ  EACH  ITEM,  AND  THEN  BEGIN. 

0  12 

_  1.  Place  yourself  in  front  of  the  chair. 

_ 2.  Turn  yourself,  if  necessary,  so  your  whole  body  is  facing  the  chair. 

_  3.  Put  your  hands  in  front  of  the  chair. 

_ 4.  Put  your  back  against  the  desk. 

_  5*  Put  the  chair  behind  you. 

_  6.  Put  yourself  on  top  of  the  seat  of  the  chair. 

_  7-  Place  the  chair  over  your  head. 

_  8.  Put  your  feet  up  on  the  desk. 

_  9*  Place  yourself  to  the  left  of  the  chair. 

_  10.  Put  the  chair  so  it  is  on  your  left. 

11.  Place  this  block  inside  the  desk. 

12.  Take  the  block  out  of  the  desk. 


13.  Move  yourself  so  the  chair  is  below  you. 

14.  Put  your  head  under  the  chair. 

15.  Touch  the  chair  with  the  bottom  of  your  feet. 

16.  Put  yourself  between  the  desk  and  the  chair. 

17.  Place  this  block  in  the  center  of  the  desk  top. 

18.  Put  yourself  next  to  the  chair. 

19.  Put  yourself  beside  the  desk. 

20.  Move  the  chair  or  yourself  so  the  chair  is  nearer  to  you  than 
the  desk. 

21.  Show  me  which  two  sides  of  the  desk  are  farthest  away  from  each 
other. 

22.  Walk  three  steps  parallel  to  the  desk. 

23.  Show  me  two  sides  of  the  desk  that  are  opposite  each  other. 

24.  Walk  perpendicular  to  a  side  of  the  desk. 

25.  This  is  the  north  side  of  the  desk,  show  me  the  east  side  of  the  d 
TOTAL 


PART  III 

III  NOW  WE  ARE  READY  TO  BEGIN  PART  III  OF  THE  TEST.  IN  THIS  PART  OF  THE 
TEST  YOU  WILL  BE  ASKED  TO  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  OBJECTS  ON  THE  DESK  TOP.  HERE  IS 
A  WOODEN  BLOCK.  LOOK  AT  IT  CAREFULLY.  HERE  IS  A  PLASTIC  CUP.  LOOK  AT  IT 
CAREFULLY.  HERE  IS  A  WOODEN "SilCK.  LOOK  AT  IT  CAREFULLY.  HERE  IS  A  PENCIL. 
LOOK  AT  IT  CAREFULLY.  PLEASE  LISTEN  TO  EACH  ITEM  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  BEGINNING. 

0  12 

1.  Put  the  block  in  front  of  the  cup. 

2.  Put  the  stick  in  back  of  the  block. 

3.  Put  the  block  behind  the  cup. 

4.  Put  the  stick  to  the  left  of  the  block, 

5.  Put  the  block  to  the  right  of  the  cup. 

6.  Put  the  cup  on  top  of  the  block, 

7.  Put  the  stick  above  the  cup. 

8.  Put  the  stick  under  the  block  and  the  cup. 

9.  Turn  the  bottom  of  the  cup  up. 

10.  Put  the  block  inside  the  cup. 

11.  Put  the  block  outside  of  the  cup. 


, 


A-2.  Put  the  stick  inside  the  block. 

I3.  Put  the  stick  between  the  block  and  the  cup. 

_i4.  Put  the  block  in  the  middle  of  the  stick  andTthe  cup. 

15.  Put  the  cup  in  the  center  of  the  desk. 

16.  Put  the  stick  close  to  the  cup  and  the  block  far  away  from  the 

cup.  _  _ 

17.  Now  put  the  stick  beside  the  cup. 

18.  Place  the  sticks  so  they  are  parallel  to  one  another. 

19.  Place  the  sticks  so  they  are  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

20.  Place  the  sticks  so  they  are  across  from  one  another. 

21.  Place  the  sticks  so  they  are  opposite  one  another. 

22.  If  you  are  facing  North,  point  the  pencil  South. 

23.  If  you  are  facing  South,  point  the  pencil  to  West . 


TOTAL 


GLOSSARY 

Orientation  and  Mobility  Terms 


Clue:  Any  sound,  odor,  temperature,  tactile  stimulus  affecting  the  senses  and 
can  be  readily  converted  in  determining  one’s  position  or  a  line  of  direction. 

Direction  Indicators:  Refers  to  any  straight  lined  objects  whose  surface  lines 
when  projected  into  space  will  give  a  course  or  line  of  travel  in  a  given 
direction,  or  to  an  objective. 

Direction  Taking;  The  act  of  getting  a  line  or  course  from  an  object  or  sound  to 
better  facilitate  traveling  in  a  straight  line  toward  an  objective. 

Dominant  Clue:  Of  the  maze  of  clues  that  are  present,  the  one  that  most  adequately 
fulfills  all  of  the  informational  needs  at  that  moment. 

Landmark:  Any  familiar  object,  sound  odor,  temperature,  or  tactual  clue,  having 
a  known  and  exact  location  in  the  environment,  which  is  readily  and  consistenly 
recognized. 

Mobility:  The  term  used  to  denote  the  ability  to  navigate  from  one's  present  fixed 
position  to  one's  desired  position  in  another  part  of  the  environment. 

Orientation:  The  process  of  utilizing  the  remaining  senses  in  establishing  one's 
position  and  relationship  to  all  other  significant  objects  in  one's  environment. 

Sighted  Guide  Technique:  A  blind  person  lightly  grasping  a  sighted  guide's  elbow 
in  taking  a  walk. 

Sound  Localization:  To  determine  the  exact  bearing  of  line  of  direction  of  the 
source  of  a  sound. 

Squaring  Off:  The  act  of  symmetrically  aligning  and  positioning  one's  body  in 
relation  to  an  object,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  definite  line  of  direction 
and  establishing  a  definite  position  in  the  environment. 

Trailing:  The  act  of  using  the  back  of  the  fingers  to  follow  lightly  over  a 
straight  surface  (e.g.,  wall,  lockers,  disks,  tables,  etc.)  for  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  to  determine  one's  place  in  space 

(b)  to  locate  specific  objectives 

(c)  to  get  a  parallel  line  of  travel 


Taken  From:  Basic  Components  of  Orientation  and  Movement  Techniques 

(A  Guide  for  the  Rehabilitation  Teacher) 
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